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Preface 


LMOST HALF A CENTURY AGO, Yale University in 1916 
staged an elaborate outdoor pageant to depict selected 
historic events in which Yale and the men she had fostered had 
played conspicuous parts. When it came time for the episode 
which would signalize the great American Civil War, out from 
one side of the huge Yale Bowl marched men clad in Confederate 
gray; from the other, men in uniforms of Union blue. This was 
no play-acting by college boys dressed for a mere show. Aged 
veterans of that very struggle were playing their own parts, 
actually standing again in ranks, and reliving with pride and 
sorrow a scene and circumstance of a year of their youths. It 
was not an episode of rejoicing, not even of bitter combat. It 
was a solemn scene, in which a draped casket was brought 
with due ceremony from one side to the other, from the ranks 
of gray to those of blue. A rustle of programs—and the audience 
knew that the incident represented the return to the ranks in 
which he had served <f *’. hody of Theodore Winthrop, said 
to be the first Union officer — fall on the field of battle. 
Winthrop was 2 ~ ‘es man, ?>ccended from the cultured and 
famous Winthrops of New England and from Jonathan Edwards. 
He had died bravely. He was buried with affection beside the 
university which had nurtured him. He had written what were 
to be published posthumously as very successful books. No 
single one of these separate facts would have brought him the 
distinction accorded in 1916. All combined, however, to have 
him marked by the folk of his time, as Caroline Ticknor said, 
as “one of the most brilliant and striking figures who gave to 
this nation the services of both pen and sword.” Both his personal 
friendship with the important editor George William Curtis— 
who spared no effort to advance Winthrop’s reputation—and 
the very conspicuous circumstances of his death brought his 
name into startling prominence. As Julian Hawthorne remarked: 
“At that time the country was in an exalted and heroic mood 
and the men who went to fight its battles were regarded with 
a personal affection by no means restricted to their personal 
acquaintances. Their names were on all lips and those of them 
who fell were mourned by multitudes instead of by individuals.”? 
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Let a soldier die, and his friends regret his loss. Let a poet 
fall in battle, as did Joyce Kilmer and Alan Seeger and Rupert 
Brooke, and the reputation of his writing is widely extended. 
Previous to that June day in 1861, Winthrop had published 
merely a pamphlet description of a painting, and a colorful 
narrative of a military march—these and these only. Lowell had 
accepted but not yet printed a short story for the Atlantic. 
The bulk of Winthrop’s writing was still in a not inconsiderable 
pile of rejected manuscripts reposing in the family home on 
Staten Island. Then, when he died a hero’s death and his name 
was blazoned wide, Boston publishers Ticknor and Fields learned 
of those writings previously found unacceptable and promptly 
offered to get them out. Within two years, they published all 
five books. One of them contained a bit of verse from Winthrop’s 
own pen: 

Let me not waste in skirmishes my power, 
In petty struggles. Rather in the hour 

Of deadly conflict may I nobly die,— 

In my first battle perish gloriously. 


Winthrop thus fulfilled a condition for literary fame in time 
of war. He was the Rupert Brooke and Alan Seeger of his time. 
Hailed as the American Sidney,? although without Sidney’s 
gift at verse, Winthrop sprang promptly into real prominence 
as one of the few writers whose words, as Howells in far-away 
Venice then remarked, were “heard above the din of arms.” 
By 1863, one of Winthrop’s novels had had fifteen editions, 
another twelve, and another seven. Here was success among 
the reading public. Nor were the critics less kind. Gail Hamilton 
has wisely said that, when such men as Winthrop die such 
deaths as his, we seize the tools that fall from their dying 
grasp and complete the fragmentary structure: “We attribute 
to them, not simply what they did, but all they might have 
done. Had Winthrop lived, failing health, adverse circumstances, 
might have blasted his promise in the bud; but now nothing 
of that can mar his fame. We surround him with his aspirations. 
We glorify him with his possibilities.”* 

Yet, if we wish to carry out the simile of his friend Curtis— 
the clear bright flame suddenly blazing up and then vanishing— 
we may come a little nearer the truth. The dazzling suddenness 
of Winthrop’s quick rise to fame lingered in the eyes of all of 
his own time, as does the glare of strong light when darkness 
rapidly follows. Then, gradually we readjust our vision and see 
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things as they are, and without the disturbing effect of the 
quick flare. 

So, in a few decades, the fame of Winthrop and the repute 
of his writings diminished. His novels are not now famous. Yet 
they represent the titillating reading fare of the public of his 
day. His letters and his descriptive writings of the countries 
in which he traveled and of their people, are often verbose, 
frequently framed in bookish terms and moods, and sometimes 
rich in personal morbidity. Yet they were intense in their 
feeling, and also typical of Winthrop’s own intellectual back- 
grounds and of the social spheres in which he moved. He 
and his writings are thus suitable for scrutiny. They are 
fascinating in their revelations of his time and of the style of 
much of its literature. They have a permanence of value to 
scholars and students of those times and of that literature, 
however little they may now attract the “general reader” a 
century later. Yale did well to honor this man.® 

How, then, shall we approach this author in this book? 

Initially let it be understood that this work is not for that 
imaginary “general reader” at whom best-sellers and publishers 
aim; it is rather for students and scholars in the American 
literature field. It aims to be a definitive or critical-analytical 
study, not a biography in the usual pattern of biographies, 
although it will have some biographical material, notably in 
the earlier chapters. As we shall see later, a perfectly adequate 
biographical “sketch” appeared in the Atlantic soon after 
Winthrop’s death. Then, after twenty-three years there was a 
“family” biography. More recently, with hosts of retained manu- 
script letters and diary materials finally made available, Willard 
E. Martin, Jr., in 1944 completed a doctoral dissertation which 
had a brief final chapter on the writings and consisted mostly’ 
of a plethora of biographical details. There were so many of 
such details and the manuscript sources were so thoroughly 
explored that there have been two results. First, we now know 
all that we need to know about Winthrop’s life, far more than 
is really necessary for a view of his writings; and the biographical 
problem is now selection and interpretation, rather than explora- 
tion. Second, except for an unpublished thesis of 1913, and 
some very few pages in books about the American novel, there 
has been no thorough analysis and evaluation of Winthrop’s 
work against the background of his life and character. That 
is what this book aims to be—not a complete and definitive 
biography: 
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Because practically all of Winthrop’s writings appeared in print 
only after his death, there is little or none of that problem 
which so often arises in the case of other authors. The critical 
reception of his books and their success with the public had 
no influence at all on his writing style or on the character 
of what he produced. Therefore, it seems proper and advisable 
to follow the pattern so successfully adopted many years ago 
in Gaston de Paris’ biography of Francois Villon: to devote 
the first part of this book to the life and times and the second 
part separately to the writings and their critical history. The 
first, the biographical part will not attempt to give Winthrop’s 
life and movements and activities in great detail, nor try 
to verify from other sources facts which his sister relates. Such 
intensities are entirely immaterial to our purpose. It matters 
little that it has not been possible to find old hotel registers 
in Burlington and Montpelier, Vermont, with entries of over- 
night stays in those cities during a trip across northern New 
England in 1856. His sister says he went. Some of his letters 
from that trip and the text of one of his travel writings give 
us enough of his own words about the things he did and saw 
to furnish a flavor of the making of his mind. Into such 
significant reactions as these we shall dip, but it will be for 
the purpose of indicating the genesis of Winthrop’s mind and 
his style. It will not be for the purpose of biography. 

In the same manner, we can approach Winthrop’s sojourn on 
the Isthmus of Panama, his trip through the Oregon woods, 
and his letters home from travels in Europe. Whether he 
actually arrived in Rome on a certain exact date is entirely 
unimportant. The important thing is what he saw in Rome 
and thought in Rome and retained in his mind, or in his notes, 
‘and used in his later writings. Details of this sort are spotted 
and quoted. Indeed, in the brief summary of his travels it has 
been found effective to use some of Winthrop’s own phrases 
employed in later writings. Those writings are used to reflect 
his attitudes, as part of his life and mind. They are taken as 
autobiography first, and then in later chapters as literature. 
They explain and identify not only his view of things in life, 
but also his treatment of men and of institutions in his later 
fiction. There were villains in his real world, and he did not 
hesitate to express contempt for some of them. This of course 
makes it all the more natural that his novels should sharply 
signalize the good and the evil. It is not with the customary 
purposes of exhaustive biography that some space is given to 
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looking closely at Winthrop’s family tradition, which did much 
toward creating his attitudes toward society, and at his views 
of the world as he traveled from Greece to San Francisco, 
from Maine to Panama. The attempt has been to try to do 
these things adequately, but only so far as is necessary for 
the purposes of interpretation. After all, the facts of Winthrop’s 
life are not generally known today, or even very readily 
accessible. Nor does the brief entry in the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, written some decades ago, give sufficient detail, 
even for our limited purposes here. A biographical summary 
must give as much, but only as much of the circumstances of 
his life as will indicate why he wrote the kind of things he 
did, and in the manner he did. In the first half of this book, 
therefore, the reader will see the development of a well-educated 
gentleman of the mid-nineteenth century attempting to become 
a writer of high standards. 

The remainder of this book does three things. First, in 
chapters 5 to 7, inclusive, there will be a survey and description 
of Winthrop’s writings, evaluating interest, worth, and signifi- 
cance. This will be done with somewhat more of summary of 
content, and sampling of style than is usual, because Winthrop’s 
novels and other important writings are not so easy to come 
by as some think they should be. Some comparisons will be made 
of Winthrop’s style and content with cther American literature 
being produced and read during Winthrop’s writing decade, 
and what we might call his publication decade, covering the 
twenty years from 1850 to 1870. 

Secondly will come what is perhaps the most important and 
definitive chapter of all, that which assembles and reviews 
the critical comments on Winthrop’s writings. It is the story of 
his reputation over the course of a hundred years. It is what 
the present author considers the most fascinating part of this 
book. It tells what people of Winthrop’s own time thought of 
his writings, how his reputation weathered well the passing of 
some decades, and finally how the latest judges of American 
literature have treated him. It runs the gamut from contemporary 
enthusiasms and current reviewers to later editors and scholars. 
It tells how Winthrop’s own writings slowly declined in broad 
popularity up to about the turn of the century, and how since 
then they have held a steady place-.although not a great one— 
in the opinions of competent commentators of today, dealing 
with the values of American literature. 

It is now more than a full century since Winthrop died on 
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the field of battle. It is more than three-quarters of a century 
since his sister published the “family” biography. His novels 
have ceased to sell. His books are scarcely read any more save 
by advanced students in university literature courses. Local 
regional pride alone keeps alive his writing about the State of 
Washington and about Mount Tacoma. John H. Williams in 
1913 and Albert Powers in 1957, of Tacoma and Portland, 
respectively, have acknowledged him as a leading writer of the 
Western forests and have published new editions of The Canoe 
and the Saddle in those cities. They added details concerning 
his travels in that region. Then Gordon Milne and Richard 
Cary analyzed his “genteel” New York contemporaries and gave 
them prominence without promoting the reputation of Win- 
throp in the process. And it was only fair, for he was not really 
one of that tight group. The present author in a master’s 
thesis in 1913 tried a brief analysis, also did brief studies of 
the publication processes of his books and of his bibliography, 
and has been collecting data about Winthrop’s work now for 
a half century. Then in 1944, Williard E. Martin, Jr., in his 
excellent doctor’s dissertation, discovered and reported in great 
detail on newly available manuscripts and—as the footnotes 
that follow show—has helped much in the _ interpretation. 
Currently, as we go to press, at least two graduate students 
are working on him. It has been good to see this progress. 
Since 1913, I have been collecting data and evaluating opinion, 
and have found a fascinating tale in the quick rise, and the 
continuance and attenuation of a reputation. Perhaps indeed 
Theodore Winthrop was only a minor figure. Perhaps, although 
not permanently famous, he is still a significant figure. If this 
be so, he should not be publicly left with only the overly kind 
accolade of a family-written biography. Therefore this book, 
long overdue, presumes to be an analysis and a judgment, and 
an evaluation of opinion. It has a different purpose from the 
writings of the sister, of Williams, and of Powers. As I have 
already stated, it truly must contain biography; but it interprets 
the biography in terms of the writings, and also it records the 
creation, the settling, and the final fixing of a literary reputation. 
The product of an intellectual class, Winthrop himself chose 
to produce works aimed to appeal to the intellectual class of 
his era. That those works appeal very little now to the general 
reading public is immaterial. The important fact is that, in their 
own day, and for a few decades thereafter, to those intellectuals 
of the type that at least followed, if not subsisted on, the 
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Atlantic Monthly, they did indeed have a strong appeal. Win- 
throp, the gentleman, the hero, and the idealist, was writing in 
high style. To his own time, he was “brave, brilliant, and 
unfortunate.” 

His strong appeal died as the years rolled on. That it had 
existed and persisted for nearly half a century is an important, 
even though minor, factor in the history of American literature 
and life. The man in whose company we have now spent 
considerable time could write exciting and vivid narrative. But 
he did not rest at that. He infused that narrative with his own 
personality. He made sincere and successful attempts at dif- 
ferent and therefore enduring language. He expressed himself 
always with a clear sense of language and with a feeling for 
phrases. Even his digressions made his writings distinctive and 
characteristic of the idealisms of his time. 

All of this is part of the mid-century American spirit, that 
bravely and strongly faced and continued to face the issue of 
the continuance or the break-up of the American Union. A pride 
in his nation, and an appreciation of the things about him in 
that nation appear not only in Winthrop’s war-time pieces, where 
he shows himself happy to be doing something important at 
the very heart of things, but also in almost every bit of his 
writing. He is one of that nation’s heroes. Although a relatively 
minor literary figure in the long perspective, he is still a figure 
highly significant of the type of culture and spirit that had 
inherited the best American tradition and was doing its best 
to carry that tradition on. 
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Chronology 


Theodore Winthrop born in New Haven, Connecticut, 
September 22. 


Graduated from Yale University. 


Travel in Europe. 


Second trip to Europe. 
Leaves for Panama. 
To California, Washington, Oregon. 


Strain Expedition to Darien. Lived on Staten Island and 
in New York City. 


Travels in New York, Vermont, and Maine. Writing on 
Staten Island. 


Companion to the Heart of the Andes. 


Enrolled in the Seventh New York, April; served in 
Washington, D.C., until June 3; at Fortress Monroe with 
General Butler, June; “Our March to Washington” ap- 
peared in Atlantic Monthly, June; killed in action at Big 
Bethel, June 10. Cecil Dreeme published in October. 


John Brent in January; Edwin Brothertoft in July; The 
Canoe and the Saddle in November. 


Life in the Open Air in May. 

Life and Poems, edited by his sister. 

New edition of The Canoe and the Saddle. 
New edition of The Canoe and the Saddle. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Youth and Education 


HEODORE WINTHROP was born in New Haven, Con- 

necticut, September 22, 1828,1 of distinguished New England 
ancestry, reared in an intellectual atmosphere, well educated at 
a distinguished institution, evidently well brought up, almost 
with an air of aristocracy, and taught to feel that he and his 
family were among the “better people.” His own father was 
directly descended from John Winthrop, the first governor of 
Massachusetts, both a forceful and unflinching champion of 
what he considered truth in action, and a man steeped in 
“intellectual arrogance.”* His mother was great-granddaughter 
of the redoubtable Jonathan Edwards, and she counted in her 
family seven presidents of Yale College.* The attitude of so 
many New England people of the nineteenth century was often 
such that they have recently been described as people “whose 
sole source of distinction is the intellectual accomplishments of 
their ancestors” and who “borrow so much of their importance 
from the waning reputation of the old worthies.”* Small wonder, 
therefore, that we shall later see hints of a sense of superiority 
in Theodore Winthrop and in his writings, as also in his style 
and composition a constant and conscious striving to make those 
writings superior. 


I Family Traditions 


Turning the pages of haughty and dusty genealogies, we find 
with little difficulty that John Winthrop settled at Massachusetts 
Bay in 1630. He was the earliest of his name to cross the ocean, 
and the first of that widely known New England family which 
through succeeding generations was well represented before 
the public by various professorial, judicial, and gubernatorial 
men of high repute.® A descendant in the direct line, John Still 
Winthrop (1720-76), great-great-grandson of the early John, 
was graduated from Yale in 1737, and was the father of seven 
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children. He marks the beginning of the division of the family 
into branches across the country. 

His second son, Francis Bayard Winthrop (1754-1817) had 
named his own second son after himself. This second Francis 
Bayard Winthrop was born in Boston, March 20, 1787.6 While 
he was yet a child, his family moved successively to New London 
and to New York. From New York, the boy went to Yale, where 
he was graduated with the class of 1804, and where he also 
took his master of arts degree in 1807. Later he became engaged 
in the mercantile business in New York, from which he moved to 
New Haven in 1823. He married twice, and Theodore Winthrop 
was the third son by his second wife. 

Family traditions and memories of famous names are indeed 
handed on through successive generations. So we must not 
neglect to mention the soldier John Winthrop (1605-76) who 
participated in the British expedition against La Rochelle in 1627. 
Others held commissions in the Parliamentary Army in England, 
fought in Scotland, entered London with General Monk, served 
in the Indian Wars in America, taught at Harvard and held 
the librarianship there, and received wounds at Bunker Hill. 
Here in the family tradition, therefore, was intellectuality, 
patriotic soldiering, devotion to cause, and constant connection 
with Puritanism. There was also conspicuous and responsible 
service. 

We find these high traditions reflected in Winthrop’s own 
soldier service in 1861, in the occasional patriotic sentiments in 
his novels, and in his frequent emphasis on lofty gentlemanly 
notions. He was, we are later to find, almost snobbish in his 
intellectual and aristocratic sense of superiority. A recent his- 
torian has said that “the Winthrops...were notorious for their 
condescending attitude toward social inferiors.”? The facts just 
recited about his forebears may be some justification for such 
an attitude on the part of our Theodore Winthrop. 

On Winthrop’s mother’s side of the family, there was no less 
distinguished blood, but the emphasis was on high places in 
the intellectual rather than in the military sphere. His mother 
had been Elizabeth Woolsey, of sturdy Long Island stock in 
a family which came to New Haven in 1808. Her own brother, 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey, had graduated from Yale in 1820 
and then had gone abroad in 1827 to study in Paris, Leipzig, 
Bonn, Berlin, England, and Italy. He became a professor of 
classics at Yale in 1831 and president there in 1846, signalizing 
“a new and better regime.” Winthrop’s grandmother, Elizabeth 
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Dwight Woolsey, was a sister to Timothy Dwight, another 
president of Yale. She had as ancestor not only the famous 
Jonathan Edwards but also the earlier President Dwight of 
Yale who had been a Revolutionary army chaplain in 1777.8 

Thus, Theodore Winthrop’s forefathers were not unworthy of 
any genius, and his own intellectual cast of mind was not un- 
usual in the families from which he had sprung. It is not too 
difficult, then, to agree with his friend George William Curtis 
that “he was born scholar”? and with his sister that “the family 
traditions were all of culture.” It has been emphasized that 
Theodore’s mother reared him with an early interest in English 
literature, especially after his father died when he was only 
twelve.1° 


II Immediate Family 


There had been a brother before him, of the same name, 
who had died young. That lad was spoken of in the family as 
“the first Theodore,” whose youthful precocity seems to have 
quite outshone anything which our Theodore Winthrop was 
able to show as a child. The remark of Curtis!! that Theodore 
Winthrop had been a “grave, delicate, rather precocious child” 
cannot be fully substantiated. His own sister called him “not 
precocious, yet uncommonly intelligent.” He went to a “dame 
school” and later, to prepare for college, to French’s preparatory 
school—not to another with a superior reputation in his own 
town.!? We have in his own words the contradictory statements 
that he was “studious” and yet that he did “little but read novels” 
when he should have been studying. He took his college entrance 
examinations “from previous knowledge, without any study,” 
and his grades at Yale were not remarkable.'® 

Winthrop was spoken of by his father at the age of two as 
a “golden haired boy, with a picture book under each arm,” 
and his sister recalls him as apt and eager at the usual youthful 
sports. He himself said later that “friendship between father and 
son” was a thing of which he knew nothing.'* In his later years, 
he seems to have felt the lack of a father; and, in framing the 
plots of his stories, he showed great sympathy for orphans and 
semi-orphans.!® 

Perhaps the contacts of his pre-teen years were not remem- 
bered in detail, or were merged with the maternal influence. But 
they cannot be overlooked. The health of the father, Francis 
Bayard Winthrop, was poor. He was at home and with his 
children an unusually large part of the time. Together he and his 
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son Theodore wandered out into the woods and over the hills 
beyond New Haven, and spent hours on the high East Rock 
with its commanding view. 

The father was a great lover not only of nature, but also 
of art and of literature. He owned a private library of about 
two thousand volumes, no mean collection for that time; and 
he also possessed a small collection of paintings and engravings 
in his large house on Wooster Street. A retired lawyer, he chose 
to rear his family amid the peace and quiet of a small city and 
in a life of culture. 

Far different was this environment from the youthful city 
backgrounds of Edgar Allan Poe, of almost the same period, 
who had been orphaned in infancy, taken in but not very well 
treated by foster folk, had little formal education, and was “not 
well read even in the best literature of his day.”!® Winthrop 
was more likely to reflect in later writings a skill at close 
observation of details of nature and a knowledge of literature. 


Ill Youth in New Haven 


Also to be considered—along with his forebears, his family, 
and his earliest youth—are the surroundings of Winthrop’s 
impressionable years. In the time of his youth, New Haven 
maintained a quiet dignity as a Congregational religious center. 
But it was also a business center. Down by the Long Wharf 
where trading vessels came and went, young Winthrop likely 
lingered and dreamed and listened of far-off places. 

With very little difficulty it is possible to reconstruct some 
further details of Winthrop’s boyhood environment. The city 
of New Haven was not large, but it was growing fairly rapidly. 
Census figures for the period in which we are interested were: 
1820, 8,327; 1830, 10,678; 1840, 14,390; 1850, 22,529.17 

During Winthrop’s earliest years, the town was not much 
more than a collection of lanes and roads.1® Through it were 
only two open thoroughfares, and only a very small number of 
houses scattered about among the elms, which were then, as 
later, beautifying the city.19 The scene had little in common 
with the present bustling manufacturing city. Yet the town was 
growing. The first decade of Winthrop’s life was eventful for it 
commercially. Since the mid-1600’s the place had indeed had its 
foundries, tanneries, and shipyards. But the busy years of the 
mid-1800’s saw new growth and new manufacturing. There 
was a new interest in plans and in movements, and a general 
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revival of business. People spoke of “expectations,” and a large 
number of fine families came and settled. Successful ventures 
in foreign and coastwise trade had given the salt-water front 
a degree of life that the back country, the college, and the 
neighborhood itself had been unable to confer on the uptown 
districts. 

The city of New Haven, for all its growing business, was 
relatively isolated. There was then no railroad between it and 
New York, and the stage and the steamboat were still the only 
means of intercommunication. The regular stages left New 
York at seven in the morning and customarily reached New 
Haven in the evening some time between nine and twelve. The 
New Haven and Hartford Railway commenced running to 
Meriden in 1839 and to Hartford in 1840. The New York and 
New Haven Railway was completed in 1848, the year Winthrop 
graduated from college. Rail connections with New London 
were not effected until 1852.°° 

Thus it was a relatively isolated town in which young Win- 
throp grew up. It had had its heroes of the Colonial wars and 
of the Revolution, and it bragged about them,?! for college 
students had organized a unit upon the first news of Lexington 
and Concord. But on the whole, life was quiet and but lightly 
connected with the outside world. The city had an old and 
respected college. The reading of books and the scanning of two 
newspapers which the town had, the Gazette and the Register, 
did not disturb the quietness and the quaintness. It was only 
when transportation facilities were perfected at mid-century that 
industrial development really came. It was “a lovely little town, 
scholarly and demure; under the lofty arch of whose elms 
strayed the college boy, studious or otherwise, the professor, 
stern of exterior, and the dreaming school girl.”?? As between 
town and gown, Winthrop was on the college side of the city. 

All in all, it appears quite proper to say that young Theodore 
Winthrop grew up in secluded and quiet surroundings, with 
family interests paramount. He was no city lad, no child of 
hardships and turmoils. The very nature of his childhood town 
seems to have separated him from life, rather than to have 
thrown him into it. With such a background in early years, it 
is easy to understand how a youth from this milieu should later, 
schooled in literature and benefited by travel, have built in his 
fiction imaginary worlds of his own and in his narratives of 
wilderness travel have put the fantasies of nature into wordy 
phrasings. 
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IV _ Schooling 


At Mr. Stiles French’s preparatory school,?? Winthrop was, 
says his sister, “well thought of in the class and in the play- 
ground.” Yet, later, when he was twenty, he himself estimated 
that he had allowed himself too many dreams. He judged 
himself to have been “very undisciplined” and wished that he 
had had a guide in his youth. He probably missed his father. 

Obviously, by family and by local association, Winthrop was 
destined for Yale. Yet, in spite of family connections, he did not 
begin his college work well. He had entered “with credit” and 
“good standing” in an examination which was probably oral.*# 
But he was “idle and reckless” all the first year and was dismissed 
in November (1844) of his sophomore year “for breaking Fresh- 
men’s windows.” The rest of that winter he spent “idly” with a 
brother in Marietta, Ohio; wasted the summer; again entered 
Yale; and was “still idle” until about Christmas, 1845, when he 
fell in love. Then, he says, he found religion; and, as he says 
of a character in a poem, he got “self-control.”?5 

But we must not imagine too much. 

At any rate, the facts are that Winthrop did return to college 
and did graduate, and not without honor. Aside from what his 
sister has included in the volume entitled Life and Poems, which 
has been summarized here, there is little direct outside evidence 
of his actions or attitudes as an undergraduate. A writer of an 
article in the Yale Literary Magazine, published not long after 
Winthrop’s death, yields a relatively recent remembrance. He 
spoke of Winthrop as a “generous and sympathetic” student but 
also as “intensely aristocratic” and with “a contempt for the 
vulgar multitude.”?® This was that same sense of superiority 
which the historian has thought characteristic of all the Win- 
throps, and which we later shall find reflected in the too frequent 
emphasis on the word “gentleman” in his writings. 

At this same period, we find a New Yorker, less than ten years 
his senior, whose cousin had just married Winthrop’s sister in 
1846, testifying that he was “lionized about town by little 
Theodore Winthrop,” whom he thought “a very pleasant, intel- 
ligent person” worth cultivating. This distant relative-by-marriage 
was, we are sorry to say, later to find his friend insufferable— 
but not then.?7 

College life of that period, in New Haven at least, was a 
mixture of the severe and the free.?® Chapel came at five or six 
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o'clock in the morning, in the winter by the dim light of oil 
lamps and candles; for there were no gas lights in New Haven 
until after Winthrop’s graduation.?® There were evening prayers 
at six and, on Sundays, morning and evening services with 
long sermons. On the other hand, students took delight in 
rioting with the local volunteer fire department. They enjoyed 
flaunting the law against theatrical performances. They buried 
Euclid with great mock ceremony. They had rows and riots 
over class caps. They wore long hair, such as that shown in 
the surviving portraits of Winthrop, both taken long after his 
college years.3° There is no indication that Winthrop differed 
much from his fellows in his activities, even if he came from a 
serious family in town and had at least one close relative on 
the faculty. 

As an undergraduate he seems to have taken a_ proper 
part in extra-curricular activities of a formal, organized sort. 
He did not belong to Skull and Bones or to Scroll and Key, the 
two senior societies. But he was a member of the somewhat 
brainy Delta Kappa Epsilon Junior Society and of the Brothers 
in Unity, one of the three debating organizations to which nearly 
every student belonged. During his senior year, he lived on 
campus in one of Yale’s new buildings. Competitive rowing was 
begun while he was there, and Winthrop pulled an oar with 
his classmates in a heavy old barge. He wrote for the Yale 
Literary Magazine although he was not regularly on the editorial 
board. His writings in this publication are, so far, apparently 
unidentifiable.?4 

Records regarding class activities while he was an under- 
graduate are rather sparse, but his name appears frequently 
in class affairs for the years following 1848. Then, he served 
on committees with other alumni, prepared resolutions, made 
important motions, and at the Grand Decennial Meeting of 
1858, he gave a considerable narrative of some of his travel 
experiences. Obviously, he was well thought of in later years 
by his classmates; for with three others he was placed on the 
class Roll of Honor.?? Even his successful authorship would not 
have earned him that distinction if he had been as unpopular 
as one or two little remarks from those days seem to indicate. 

Academically, Winthrop’s extant formal academic record is 
better than one might suppose from his own tortured remarks 
about his idleness as a student. In the Dean’s Office of Yale 
College is a large, old, leather-bound Book of Averages, contain- 
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ing grades of the classes from 1837 to 1863. Prefatory “Rules 
Respecting Averages” indicate that a perfect recitation was 
marked “4” and less perfect ones less. They also state that 
every instructor gave at the end of each term a “particular 
average” in his subject. From these a “general average” was 
made for each term. Here are the entries respecting Theodore 
Winthrop:*3 
1st Term 2d Term 3d Term 


Freshman Year 2.91 3.10 2.41 
Sophomore Year 2.99 3.10 3.14 
Junior Year 3.04 3.03 2.98 


There are no entries for the senior year for any of the classes 
graduating prior to 1860. Theodore Winthrop’s first year was 
spent with the class of 1847 and the three following with the 
class of 1848,34 which was, said his adoring sister, “noted both 
for its scholarship and its manliness.” Comparison of his grades 
with those of other students seems to indicate that he was a 
very good student—not the best, but considerably above the 
average. His later, personally penned recriminations about his 
idleness may, therefore, not be taken entirely literally. They 
were merely an indication of a moody self-evaluation. 

An attempt has been made to show that Winthrop was too 
“immature” for college,> which is difficult to believe. Inspection 
of records at Yale shows that, when he graduated, twenty-two 
in his class were of the same age and six were younger. He 
seems to have done well enough. In the distribution of prizes 
and honors in his junior year, he was ranked as “First Dispute.” 
During his senior year he received the Clark Scholarship.3* In 
April of that year he competed for the Berkeleian and was 
judged equal to H. M. Colton. The two divided the honor and 
drew lots for the money prize. Winthrop lost the draw, but 
he was satisfied that this competing for scholarships had taught 
him the value of steady work with an aim. This was about 
all that fell to his hand in the way of official honors.37 Although 
it is difficult to uncover official confirmation, Winthrop evidently 
graduated in the summer of 1848 “with honor,” as his sister 
says. At the commencement exercises on August 17, 1848, he 
delivered a dissertation entitled “The Study of the Beautiful 
Necessary to a Complete Education.” He was ranked in the 
second highest of the four honors divisions of his class.3§ 
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V_ Further Studies 


Upon graduation, Winthrop, uncertain what to do, wrote long 
pages of self-analysis and inventory. After spending the summer 
on a farm, he returned to New Haven and entered upon a course 
of study under his uncle, Dr. Woolsey, professor of Greek, and 
a Professor Porter. The plan of his work for the winter included 
guided reading in “Mental and Moral Science, Greek, German, 
and History”; he also laid out a certain regular amount of 
writing in Latin and in English; and he planned an allowance 
of “a little poetry and light reading.” But he did not carry 
the plan through. There was much indecision in the young 
man at this time, perhaps as a result of the frail health “that 
colored all his life’’® or perhaps just plain indecision. He was 
saying in October, 1848, that his “life must be practical”; but, 
instead of rushing out to conquer the mercantile world, or 
training to be a clergyman or a lawyer, he had set himself to 
be “practical” by repairing what he thought were the gaps in 
his book knowledge, and by other reading. And that he did do, 
even at the risk of making himself too much a bookish man. 

The journal which he kept at this time records a startling 
heterogeneity of reading and a wide variety of interests. He 
seems to have fluttered his attention easily in turn to the 
significance of the California Gold Rush, to the glories of a 
Wordsworthian landscape, to the tender beauty of Hindu 
poetry, to his own verse compositions, to Carlyle, to French 
history and politics, to the Greek poets, to Tennyson, and to 
Europe, and to almost everything European. There is an entry 
included by his sister in Life and Poems: “I have been reading 
more Carlyle. He makes me long to visit the north of Europe. 
I must see Europe some time, and all those places whose names 
are household words. England most of all” (26). 

Winthrop, before the year was over, altered his program of 
studies. On May 20, 1849, he wrote: “My health has been so 
poor for the two months past that I have not felt inclination 
or energy, hardly ability to write here [in his journal]....I 
gave up study pretty much....I really think if I had continued 
a month longer I should have fallen into a settled melancholy. ... 
[And on June 4th] I have now been so long in feeble health and 
nearly unable to do anything, that I sometimes almost despair.”*° 

About this time he began to think of following “an active life 
among men” and of going into the law “as a stepping stone 
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to politics.” He thought of spending the following winter at the 
Harvard Law School in Cambridge. But by mid-July either his 
restlessness or his ill-health led him to a new decision. “A winter 
of severe study at Harvard” would be more than he could bear. 
“A life of study and retirement” would increase his “tendency to 
morbid views.” A visit with friends in Worcester made him 
think of the values of being “among new people,” especially 
when they were different from his “female family circle.” It 
was perhaps indeed an “excessively feminine atmosphere” at 
home.*! So, with the approval of his widowed mother, it was 
settled that he would devote a year to travel in Europe. It is 
almost as if he said, in the words of the hero of one of his 
novels, who also had a sojourn in Europe: “Let me mature 
before you expect a man’s work of me.”?” 

So far, as his sister said of his family tradition, Theodore 
Winthrop’s life had been “all of culture.” Dreams and diversions 
and impracticalities, enthusiasms and idealisms, are usual to 
youth. Also, they are necessary to effective authorship; and no 
true critic should find fault with idealisms. They are the stuff of 
which literature is made. 
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The Traveling Gentleman 


HEN THEODORE WINTHROP sailed for Liverpool on 

July 27, 1849, he began a long series of travels and personal 
adventures that really ended only when he settled in New York 
five years or more later. Since this book is not merely biography, 
it would be beyond any reasonable purpose to corroborate and 
cross-reference much of his movements. The book Life and 
Poems,’ put together by his sister, has detail aplenty taken 
from his letters and the “journals” which he frequently kept 
from this period on. We scarcely need to draw much if anything 
from the manuscripts and memoranda of these days which 
Willard Martin has so completely brought to light. Our interest 
is not in the traveler but in the writer. In time in this book we 
shall come to his formal travel articles about Panama in 1853, 
the Northwest in 1854, Maine in 1856, and a march and a 
camp in wartime Washington in 1861. What now concerns us 
is that the materials in these articles or in Life and Poems are 
evidences of attitudes and signs of the development of the 
literary man, notably the educated habit and skill in transforming 
observations and thoughts into formed phrases. His remarks on 
men and surroundings are early traces of similar personal 
postures which shall appear in his fiction as well as in his 
personal narratives. 

An interest in Europe was not uncommon among American 
literary men of his time. Longfellow was certainly well versed 
in foreign literature. Hawthorne set a striking novel of his in 
Rome where Winthrop would be going. Soon Henry James 
would come back from England as a young man whose “only 
desire was to be literary.” Bayard Taylor and George William 
Curtis had been abroad. Margaret Fuller at this very time was 
writing from Europe of the desirability of travel and of study 
abroad. She said that she did not wish “the seed from the past 
. to be lost.”2 She even went so far as to say that travel would 
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make the traveler “more American.” This was strange ration- 
alizing. Certainly Whittier was no less American for not having 
roamed extensively in Europe—nor was Walt Whitman; nor 
was William Gilmore Simms. Yet, “A man who wants to know 
his country and his age,” said Winthrop later in his novel, John 
Brent, “must clash with all the people and all the kinds of life 
in it” (73). 

His travels, as recorded in the posthumous Life and Poems 
and in the writing he did in connection with those travels, 
multiplied his experiences of men and places, as well as 
intensified his habits of precise observation and of finding 
phrases to put on paper. The poems included in this volume 
may have little originality or significance.* His letter-writing and 
journal-keeping do have. They indicate attitudes which later 
crept into his novels. Every comment of his, almost, betrays 
the man; and the man made the novelist. 

A great deal of Winthrop’s journeying in Europe was ac- 
complished on foot,t probably for the purposes of improving 
his health by outdoor exercise, of seeing the country, and of 
knowing the people better. Thus he went from land to land, 
now through peopled nations and later through desolate plains, 
constantly writing letters home and making entries in his journals. 
“Wonder” and “astonishment” characterize many passages in 
the journal telling of his experiences. In London, the young 
man from little New Haven was particularly impressed by “the 
crowds of people” and the “wonderful driving.” He wrote home: 
“I have now been in London three whole days and my wonder 
does not at all diminish at the vastness of the city, the infinitude 
of people and the perfect order that prevails everywhere. In 
all this concourse every man seems to know his business and 
his place, and every horse and every vehicle obeys the same 
great law.” 

He visited Edinburgh, and Stirling Castle, and he left with 
relief the “desolate Scotch mountain scenery” to go into the 
lowland country where he said he delighted to mingle with the 
folk by the wayside. He then returned southward through 
England, spending some time at Oxford and at Cambridge; 
later in his novel, Edwin Brothertoft, he wrote: “I love Oxford; 
the history, the romance, and the hope of England are all packed 
in that grand old casket of learning.” And “Beautiful Oxford! 
Fair towers and spires and dreamy cloisters—dusky chapels 
and rich old halls—green gardens overlooked by lovely oriels— 
high avenue of elms for quiet contemplation—companionship of 
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earnest minds—a life of simple rules and struggles without 
pain” (19, 22), 

At the time, he found British college students “altogether a 
very gentlemanly collection of men, with very handsome ones 
among them.” This was the intellectual atmosphere which he 
thought the most congenial, most like that back in New Haven. 
Other types of people might have interested him but probably 
only as items to be seen. For instance, we find it said by his 
sister of his first shipboard experience, that “among his seventeen 
fellow passengers, he found none that appealed to his aristocratic 
taste” and “he kept aloof” (40). 

In view of the artificiality of most of the characters that 
Winthrop later drew in his novels and of the perfection of 
his scenery and nature descriptions, it is strange to find his 
principal interest to have seemed to be people rather than 
scenes. He delighted to see “the very people that novelists have 
described” and found “a whole Pickwick Club at every railroad 
station.” His final remark on leaving England was: “I always 
enjoy myself to an intense degree in a crowd.” He must have 
seen many people, but he evidently never really learned to 
know people except superficially. If he had, the characters 
he later invented would not have been so sharply categorized 
and so inflexible. 

Winthrop’s sister’s book speaks of “letters of introduction” 
and of meetings with “many friends.”> But she gives the names 
of very few persons, and she leaves the impression that Win- 
throp, in spite of his remark, was more interested in things 
than in persons. 

Even more significant for our purposes is the character of 
the comments Winthrop made. There is in his letters and his 
journal entries of this time a preponderance of generalization 
and of opinion, rather than of descriptions of scenes abroad. 
Such comments betray a trait that was to mar much of his later 
writing. It was as if his mind danced around things with a 
settled opinion or a flowing phrase, and these qualities appear 
even in some of his fine, sharp descriptions of the forests of 
Washington and of the State of Maine. The thing to him was 
not so important as what was being penned about it. 


I France and Italy 


In Paris, where Winthrop went in the autumn of 1849, his 
interests seem not to have differed much from those in London. 
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He was largely attentive to the life of the city in its superficial, 
human aspects. He wrote home: 


I am very much amused in the streets with everything, soldiers, 
peasants, bonnes, handbills, and signs. . . . I enjoy the contrast 
between the fashion and splendor of the boulevards, and the 
narrow and ancient streets, where you find a life so different 
that you might think yourself in another world—lofty old houses 
crammed with people from cellar to skylight, but with all their 
darkness preserving something of the attempt at elegance that 
makes any house in Paris prettier than any house anywhere. The 
women, in nice caps, go about as if life were pleasant, and the 
muddy street a ballroom (43-44). 


Nowhere does Winthrop appear to have discerned or felt in 
Europe the undercurrents of popular political movements which 
Charles Dana had recently been so keen to see. People to 
Winthrop appeared to be sights to be described—not as people 
with problems, hopes, loyalties, and rebellions. And this was 
France just after the cataclysm of 1848. 

Winthrop seems to have spent a great deal of his time in 
Paris with a New Haven schoolmate, then studying architecture, 
Richard Hunt, and with his brother William Hunt, then studying 
art, who are said to have greatly influenced both William and 
Henry James.® In this atmosphere Winthrop “dreamed” of writing 
a book on art. Looking at pictures in the Louvre, he concocted 
what he called “plans” for improving the arts in America, out 
of which later evolved a “lecture” on the subject.7 

Also in Paris Winthrop met for the first time the New York 
millionaire businessman, W. H. Aspinwall, who was to play 
important parts in his life later and with whom he was to get 
better acquainted in Rome.® 

By way of Avignon, Lyons, and Nimes, Winthrop reached 
Marseille, from which he traveled by water to Genoa, Leghorn, 
and Rome, studying the French and Italian languages as he went 
along. Rome apparently fascinated him, especially its vistas. 
For example, he said in a passage indicative of his style and 
of his attitudes: 


There . . . was the Forum! and between me and it a succession 
of ruins, triumphal arches, broken pillars; enough to suggest the 
ancient magnificence; enough to make me feel that this was 
Rome, and recall a few of the lessons that formed the boy and 
influenced the young man. The day was superb, and the 
mountains, covered with snow, made an admirable background; 
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below, the eye lost itself in the great plain of the Campagna, 
seeming like a great lake. Towards the west were the heights of 
the Janiculum and the Vatican, crowned with stone pines, and 
to the north Modern Rome domed up (48). 


Winthrop’s sister said that out of a mass of letters those on 
Europe alone would “fill a volume” and that she had selected 
only those characteristic of him. She would thus have us 
accept only a piece of scenery as his attitude toward Rome. 
Willard Martin has produced other things from other letters, 
but none very much different. Two years previously Margaret 
Fuller had been in Rome. Of course it might be unjust to 
compare the letter-writing of Winthrop, a young and very un- 
seasoned visitor, with that of a practiced professional. Yet it is 
perfectly plain that her letters from Rome were not only dif- 
ferent from but also better than his. They were fuller of the 
real life of the time, of critical events and their significance, 
and of evaluations of people.? Winthrop was interested in scenes 
and in his own sense of language. Such an attitude his sister says 
was characteristic of him. 

Rome was then a mecca for American artists and sculptors, 
and should have been rich in interests, even though Hawthorne 
was a little later to describe it merely as “dirty, dilapidated, 
and infested with malaria.”1° Winthrop was later to place in 
Rome a good part of the scene of his long blank verse poem, 
“Two Worlds,” and to hinge part of its plot upon the recent 
Italian revolution. Nevertheless, we have no reflections in the 
poem of any impressions actually made upon him while he 
was there. In spite of a short reference to the clergy put into 
a letter home at this time, which was not unfavorable,!! Win- 
throp thought a St. Peter’s service “disgusting” and a procession 
in Bologna “utter trash’—all in line with the use of disparaging 
language concerning the Catholic clergy to which he was to 
be so prone in his later writings. He was as disparaging and 
bigoted as Hawthome was in The Marble Faun.'* 

From “ruined Rome,” Winthrop wandered on to Naples, Mes- 
sina, Malta, the Isles of Greece, Athens, and Corinth, observing, 
recording, and especially enthusing. In his letters he even spoke 
of the white narcissus, the blue bells, and the anemone on the 
plain of Marathon—details of nature observation unusual at 
that time for him to notice. Then back again he came, back 
to Italy, to “stagnant Venice” which still was “enchanting by 
moonlight” and by day “the vision of a fairy tale.” He came 
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to the Lombard cities of the north, to Padua which was “one 
great studious cloister,” and to Verona, and to Florence “in the 
midst of green hills.” He saw many other rich old towns, rich 
in art, architecture, and clustering traditions of old romance— 
“sunny streets and shadowy places” where “all sounds were 
music and every sight was art.” Here, and on the rest of his 
trip too, he was indeed far from the newspaper-observer attitude 
of Margaret Fuller, and her Brook Farm-Horace Greeley reform- 
ing views. To him almost every observation evoked just a figure 
of speech or a fine phrase, an allusion or a high sentiment. 
Thus, in these travel notes and in the letters he was writing 
home, the embryo author was practicing a skill which he was 
in less than a decade to display in America when he would be 
observing the natural surroundings of tropical forests, or those 
of Washington or of Maine in “Isthmiana,” in The Canoe and 
the Saddle, and in Life in the Open Air. 

Pisa, Genoa, Nice, the Riviera, Turin, Milan, Bergamo, Brescia, 
and the Italian lakes were visited. He “enjoyed a row” on 
Lake Como, and then he walked before the end of June to 
St. Gall over the Spliigen Pass from Chiavenna. On the way 
he saw one after the other, the rich chestnuts, the “delicate 
foliage” of the ashes and beeches, the flowers by the roadside, 
“the stern desolation of the heights,” and the charm of “the smil- 
ing valley, with villages, and pastures and orchards.” He saw 
and noted these things in this way, for these quoted words are 
his. About the mountains of Switzerland he tramped, writing 
enthusiastically of each day’s discoveries and adventures—good 
experimenting for a writer. 

From Geneva he swung north and went down the valley 
of the Rhine, visiting Strasbourg, Baden, Heidelberg, and 
Cologne, and then to Holland. The Low Countries did not 
detain him long, and he pushed on to Paris where he arrived 
in September, 1850. He lived there through the end of the year 
and finally returned home in January, 1851. 

In his records of this time there was, however, more than 
mere description and sentiment over scenery. There were recur- 
rences of remarks about his apparently chronic “dyspeptic” 
illness. There still appeared some assumed harshness in self- 
analysis. Yet in the verse which he seems to have written at 
this time, there does appear a firmer and more hopeful spirit. 
He seemed to have learned much of men and things, far more 
than he would have had he stayed in the quiet college town of 
New Haven. 
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II Home in America 


Upon his return from Europe Theodore Winthrop went 
directly to New Haven, and there was an interval before he 
left the family home again. But for the rest of the decade 
his center of activity, even if not his settled residence, was to 
be in and near New York City. Those were stirring times, the 
decade of the 1850's. The “irrepressible conflict” of the Civil 
War was in the making. Reform movements were under way. 
Unionism was emerging strongly. Then there was feminism 
and “bloomer” trousers for women. And there was the Fourier 
type of community living to be argued, not to speak of the 
really monumental issues of the abolition of slavery and the 
anti-Catholic and anti-immigrant Nativist or “Know Nothing” 
agitation. Horace Greeley, James Gordon Bennett, and William 
Cullen Bryant were stirring the editorial pot in New York. 
Charles Dana was home again and thinking and writing hard. 
He had seen the revolutions of Europe where thrones were 
shaking, although few actually fell; and he had seen the rise 
of the cause of the common man. He was emphasizing social 
factors and thinking of the conditions of life. 

If these things affected Theodore Winthrop, we have no 
evidence—not even in the private recollections of his later 
frequent companion, George William Curtis. 

The quarter of a year following his return to his home shores 
in 1851 was apparently one of idleness again. Yet Winthrop 
had made an acquaintance abroad who was to have an influence 
on his life for some time. When Winthrop was in New York at 
the end of January, 1851,!* he re-established contact with the W. 
H. Aspinwall family, whom he had met in Paris and had come 
to know better in Italy.'4 That family in turn “took an interest 
in him” and Aspinwall invited him to visit his Staten Island 
home.!® Through the family, Winthrop secured work in the 
office of Aspinwall’s Pacific Mail Steamship Company in New 
York. From early April until September, 1851—with time out for 
a vacation which took him to Owego, Niagara, and Saratoga— 
Winthrop continued at what he called his “new life.” Winthrop 
lived on Fourteenth Street, but he spent a great deal of his time 
on Staten Island at the Aspinwall house. From that island are 
dated several entries in his journal and a few poems of no very 
great significance, except as an indication of an interest in 
spring and summer, in the fields and the seashore, particularly 
South Beach—as will be mentioned in our next chapter. In 
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September he moved in with his married sister Laura who was 
now settled on Staten Island. 

South Beach is a stretch of waterfront on Staten Island 
facing the lower bay entrance to New York harbor. In the Life 
and Poems volume is a poem entitled “South Beach” which 
Winthrop’s sister attributes to this period; she calls the place 
“a haunt of his.” The poem has no particular distinction, but 
three lines deserve quotation, not only for their use of the 
word “dreamy” which appears in almost every stanza, but for 
their personal implications—he certainly did not at this period 
express himself as energetic and actively ambitious: 


Oh let me look upon that dreamy sea! 
Life has not crushed and dwarfed me utterly, 
All furled and drooping though my sails may be (79). 


Concerning Winthrop’s actual work in the city, there is a lack 
of concrete information. The novel Cecil Dreeme, which Win- 
throp set in New York, contributes little. It does show a hero 
landing in New York after years in Europe, and has him seeking 
employment, with little but good intentions to recommend 
him. It also portrays him as a young man who, like Winthrop, 
had lost his father and had had “no mature man” to give him 
the benefit of his experience and kindly guidance.1* Beyond 
this reflection of feelings, the novel gives little biographical or 
other information about Winthrop’s New York life at this time. 

What he did in his employment at the Pacific Mail Steamship 
office at this time seems to have made little or no difference to 
his writing. Yet, hereafter Mr. Aspinwall seems to have adopted 
Winthrop as a protégé in a personal if not in a business way. 
Before long he took Winthrop away from the office work of 
“copying papers”!* for a brief spell of tutoring. This task was 
brought to a close when Mr. Aspinwall asked Winthrop to go 
to Europe with a son and a nephew to find for them and to 
place them in a suitable school in Switzerland. 

They left in September, 1852, on this, Winthrop’s second trip 
abroad. They journeyed by way of London and Paris, and 
Winthrop returned near the beginning of December. He arrived 
in New York ill and, instead of going home to his family in 
New Haven, stopped to be nursed at the Aspinwalls’ “beautiful 
seat on Staten Island.” On this trip he first met George William 
Curtis who was to loom so large in his career; and it was then, 
late in 1852, he later said, that he “first resolved to become 
an author.” 
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III Panama 


The next spring, that of 1853, Winthrop resumed working for 
Aspinwall’s steamship company, living some on Staten Island 
and some in New York itself. But he did not stay long, not long 
enough for the city life to have made much of a mark on him, 
certainly not on his writings. 

Again Winthrop left for foreign lands—again perhaps partly 
under the Aspinwall sponsorship—and still “with the spirit of 
travel strong” within him. But this time the scene was far 
different. On September 1, 1852, the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company sent him to Panama City to become cashier and 
ticket clerk, although there was “some uncertainty” about his 
position. On the Isthmus, Winthrop had time for reading and 
for studying Spanish during dull spots between passenger move- 
ments. He wrote long letters home, but apparently he made 
only occasional entries in his journal. In them he spoke of oc- 
casional indolence and of hoping to spur himself into discipline, 
discretion, and self-command. 

Panama was then a place of lizards, monkeys, alligators, 
turtles; of fever and dysentery; and of “rain in solid slashing 
sheets.”!8 The transcontinental railway had of course not yet 
been built across the United States to California, and the Gold 
Rush was still on. So, the adventurers came to Panama by 
ship, started across the Isthmus by train as far as the Chagres 
River, went by boat up the Chagres, and then traveled by trail 
through the jungle. Once on the Panama side, where Winthrop 
did ticket duty and even personally stood guard over gold 
shipments, the gold-seekers took ship for San Francisco. 

The Isthmus of Panama was in 1852 teeming with strange 
characters. Many of the people around him Winthrop could 
endure. Others, because theirs was not his genteel upbringing, 
called forth from him sharp phrases like “Jews and barbarians” 
and “an imbecile old priest.”!® He thus betrayed personal pre- 
judices which were to appear later in his novels. 

In his letters home, Winthrop described “the beautiful Chagres 
river,” the “deeply wooded hillsides,” defiles where “the moist 
rock was covered with exquisite mosses and ferns, while above 
the forest hung like a bower”; the ships; the fruit trees; picnic 
parties; a tour in a primitive coasting canoe; and a ride along 
“seven leagues of glorious sea-beach” on a half-broken yellow 
horse. He wrote of Panama City crowded with muddy Amer- 
icans, and of a scene with “the level light of the declining sun 
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giving magic brilliancy to the green of the undulating waters 
of the bay.” Some of this writing went into a “fragment” called 
“Isthmiana” that he wrote later and that was included after 
his death in his volume The Canoe and the Saddle. Whether 
what was later published he wrote while still in Panama, having 
determined the previous December to try to be an author, or 
whether he wrote the piece later from his notes and letters, 
is not known. The latter may be very likely. But at least we 
must see here evidence in substantial corroboration of Curtis’ 
remark that Winthrop “had always been writing” as well as 
traits of fanciful styling later to be so obvious in all his works. 
We shall see this quality more plainly as we look at “Isthmiana” 
more closely in a later chapter. 

Winthrop’s stay in Panama was not very long; he left in six 
months, in March, 1853. Perhaps the stay was not intended to 
be long. His appointment in Panama was perhaps intended to 
be merely an interim arrangement: to take the place of another 
man who had gone home, and who had decided not to return. 
So, he was loose again. His family thought that he should not 
stay in Panama “simply to be a ticket agent or policeman of 
treasure.” He had, even before the old year was out, begun to 
be restless and to think of himself as “misplaced and dis- 
contented” and started to build up hopes of going on to San 
Francisco with possible further employment there under the 
Aspinwall auspices.?° 


IV The Far West 


So it was up the coast he went, with glimpses of Acapulco, 
San Diego, Monterey, and San Francisco, often written up in 
descriptive letters home which display quick observation and 
interesting writing.?! After one month in San Francisco, from 
March 24 to April 24, 1853, he headed north once more. Strangely 
he had said nothing in his letters home about the current law- 
lessness in San Francisco. The year 1853 was the very height 
of the Vigilante movement and disbandment, and also of Cali- 
fornia’s gold output. There were many coming and going. The 
San Francisco reputation for murder, robbery, and violence was 
spreading over the entire world. Yet there seems to have been 
no impress of these factors on Winthrop. He had failed to fit 
in with a local boss there whom he considered ungentlemanly. 
So, he severed his connections with the Aspinwall company and 
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was off on his own. He had a vague idea that he might “come 
home across the plains,” but for the moment he went to visit 
Portland, to “explore” around the Columbia River, and to reach 
on to Vancouver. Next he was to complete an amazingly 
adventurous trip by canoe and horse through the great forests 
of the Northwest, which he wrote down later for publication 
and which became the solid core of The Canoe and the Saddle, 
a travel classic of the region.?? 

Then, about the end of August, 1853, Winthrop mounted a 
fresh horse at The Dalles of the Columbia River and started 
toward home: 


With my comrades, a pair of frank, hearty, kindly roughs, I rode 
over the dry plains of the upper Columbia, beyond the sight of 
Mount Hood and Tacoma the less, across John Day’s river and 
the Umatillah, day after day, through throngs of immigrants with 
their flocks and their herds and their little ones, in great 
patriarchal caravans, with their white-roofed wagons strewed 
over the surging prairie, like sails on a populous sea, moving 
away from the tame levels of Mid-America to regions of fresher 
and more dramatic life on the slopes toward the Western Sea. 
I climbed the Blue Mountains, looked over the lovely valley of 
the Grand Ronde, wound through the stern defiles of the Burnt 
River mountains, talked with the great chiefs of the Nez Perces 
at Fort Boise, dodged treacherous Bannocks along the Snake, 
bought salmon and otter-skin for finery of the Shoshones at the 
Salmon Falls, shot antelope, found many cases of refreshing 
beauty along the breadth of that desolate region, and so, after 
much adventure, and at last deathly sickness, I came to the 
watermelon patches of the Great Salt Lake valley, and drew re- 
covery therefrom. I studied the Utah landscape, Oriental, simple, 
and severe. I talked with Brother Brigham, a man of very con- 
siderable power, practical sense, and administrative ability. I 
chatted?3 with the buxom thirteenth of a boss Mormon, and was 
not proselyted. And then, in delicious October, I hastened on 
over the South Pass, through the buffalo, over prairies on fire, 
quenched at night by the first snows of autumn.?4 For two 
months I rode with days sweet and cloudless, and every night I 
bivouacked beneath the splendors of unclouded stars.?° 


On these journeyings Winthrop ran into adventures which 
forced him to be self-reliant, into dangers of storm and trouble 
and actual Indian treachery. He had had sicknesses: he had 
caught the smallpox in May at The Dalles, and he was sick 
later for some time at Salt Lake. Army folk looked after him 
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at The Dalles. He was hospitably treated at Fort Bridger and 
Fort Laramie, and he remembered nice things to say about the 
Laramie garrison in his later long poem.?® It was not by much 
that he missed the Gunnison massacre in late October, 1853.27 

Winthrop did not remain at Salt Lake as long as either of 
two other widely read writer-travelers who gave their impressions 
of the Mormon center.?® But he fell in with the current American 
public’s dislike of the Mormon life. He later reflected this 
hostility in his novel, John Brent, in which he was as quick to 
condemn Brigham Young with a phrase as he was the Pope 
in Rome. He of course did not match Horace Greeley’s famous 
later interview with Brigham Young. He mingled with rough 
and tough men, not always so agreeable as the “kindly roughs” 
he had as riding companions. He was especially vehement 
against the “Pikes” from Missouri. 

It was a different world into which he had moved himself. 
Only two years previously, when he had arrived at Niagara 
without his baggage, he had felt unable to go to dinner without 
a clean shirt, “the breast plate of a gentleman.”?® But now he 
had beaten his way through hardships. He had lived close to 
nature in some of its greatest spectacles, the tropical forests of 
Panama and the lofty forests of Washington. His observation 
had been sharpened—not to look, as in Europe, at art and 
architecture and just at “people” passing in the street, but to 
look at phenomenal and fantastic matters of nature. What 
Winthrop saw in this forest land eventuated in remarkable 
descriptions in verse and in prose of the world at dawn, of a 
thunderstorm in the wooded mountains, of marvelous Mount 
Tacoma. Winthrop was in his adventures and in his thoughts 
fitting himself to produce such carefully wrought and vivid 
wording as this from The Canoe and the Saddle: “But twilight 
drifted away after the sun, and darkness blackened my green 
blankets. I mummied myself in their folds, and rolled in among 
the tall, elastic, fragrant ferns” (93). 

This was far superior writing to any of his attempted elabora- 
tions in letters back from Europe, even if we accept the pos- 
sibility that his writing about the things he saw in the forests 
was done, and was polished, after he returned home. But the 
important thing about it is that it is realism of a distinctive sort, 
not mere sophisticated word selection. It is probable that, with 
the attainment of self-confidence, in spite of the recurrence of 
illnesses, Winthrop developed on these journeys a new and more 
mature view of life. He said later, in The Canoe and the Saddle: 
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I had conquered time and space by just so little as to feel re- 
spect for my antagonists, and some satisfaction to myself as 
victor. . . . In all that period when I was so near to nature, the 
great lessons of the wilderness deepened into my heart day by 
day, the hedges of conventionalism withered away from my 
horizon, and all the pedantries of scholastic thought perished out 
of my mind forever (295, 297). 


How much or little of this effect, thought by Winthrop to 
have been accomplished at this time, was really valid, some of 
the developments in later chapters may indicate, 


V_ Other Travels 


On his way eastward across the continent, he stopped off 
for a while at St. Louis with friends, and he did not actually 
reach home until about the end of November, 1853. Then, the 
very next month in New York, he resolved to be off again, and 
he wrote home to New Haven that the trip was settled and 
that he would be sailing in a day or so. There had been talk 
of a canal across the Isthmus. The Aspinwall interests were, of 
course, concerned as to the practicability of any route from the 
Caribbean to the Pacific other than their own. So, possibly 
with Mr. Aspinwall’s approval, perhaps even at Mr. Aspinwall’s 
suggestion, Winthrop went to inquire about the highly contro- 
versial navy expedition of 1854, which was being sent to the 
Itshmus of Darien, about sixty miles south of where he had 
been at Panama. He met and liked the navy engineer Strain, for 
whom the expedition came to be called; Winthrop found him 
to be “a gentleman” and decided to accompany him. 

The intention was to survey a route for a ship canal from 
Caledonia Bay to San Miguel Bay. Part of the expedition got 
lost, part returned to base, and part—presumed lost—muddled 
its way with inaccurate steps to tidewater on the Pacific side. 
Winthrop was in the part which returned to the base and, giving 
up hope for those who had gone on, sailed away. He entered 
the public controversy which later arose over the matter, and 
his family printed and reprinted in Life and Poems a great deal 
of explanatory and descriptive material which he wrote at the 
time and later. Some of this was from letters to his family; 
some, from published accounts and controversy. This writing 
was less highly polished than his finished The Canoe and the 
Saddle later turned out to be, but it was more natural. It was 
fast and effective narration.*° 
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Winthrop returned home in March, 1854, and shortly there- 
after his immediate family moved from New Haven to West 
New Brighton on the pleasant north shore of Staten Island, the 
two families combining in one household. He himself took up 
the study of law with a Mr. Charles Tracy, a prominent New 
York lawyer, and was admitted to the bar in the summer of 1855. 
That same summer, he, Mr. Tracy, the painter Frederic Church, 
and other friends—in all making a group of about thirty—took 
off for the island of Mount Desert in Maine for a vacation. 
There they evidently had a gay time. They were said to have 
astonished what Winthrop’s sister calls “the aborigines.”$! They 
ended by giving a ball in a big barn for all the Bar Harbor 
people. Out of this summer’s experience Winthrop drew some 
local color for his novel, Mr. Waddy’s Return, soon written, but 
belatedly published in 1904. 

Having returned to New York from this vacation, Winthrop 
retained for about a year a position in Mr. Tracy’s law office. 
Then, in 1856, he left not only his law books but also the ideas 
of summer resorts, and ventured into the interior of Maine. It 
was a brief seasonal episode, but it became the source of a later 
article. So we must look at it. He traveled northward along the 
Hudson with the Tracys and with Frederic Church and slanted 
from Saratoga into the Adirondacks, and then moved eastward 
across Lake Champlain and from Burlington on. Winthrop’s 
sister says they were on a political stump-speaking tour for 
Frémont and the newly formed Republican Party. Yet there is 
little evidence that there was anything of this sort other than a 
single unplanned speech at a little red schoolhouse in Maine.32 
From Burlington the party went by the new railroad to Mont- 
pelier.33 There Winthrop and Church left the Tracys and 
traveled by stage through St. Johnsbury and on up to Colebrook 
on the New Hampshire border. Next by wagon they trekked 
to the Androscoggin in Maine. By boat they went on river 
and lake routes to Rangeley, and traveled by buggies to 
Skowhegan and to Greenville at the head of Moosehead Lake. 
By birch canoe with an Indian guide, they then worked by 
water toward Mount Katahdin and down the Penobscot to 
Bangor. 

To stand on top of Katahdin, Winthrop said, does not make 
Katahdin less, but the spectator more. So, here was another 
adventure into the wilderness, and from it our incipient author 
sketched his usual catalogue of scenes, and to it he applied his 
usual sentimental and partially pedantic literary skill. This trip 
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through the Maine woods he wrote up later under the title Life 
in the Open Air. 

His brief experience on a schoolhouse political stump in the 
Maine back country he later repeated at Mount Desert, then 
around Staten Island, and elsewhere, for the benefit of the 
Frémont campaign of that same year.?4 How long or how deep 
was his interest in politics we cannot ascertain, for there is not 
much evidence on the subject beyond 1856. In February, 1860, 
Winthrop was living in New York when Abraham Lincoln 
delivered his significant speech at the Cooper Union. Yet no 
mention of Lincoln or of that speech has been found in any 
of Winthrop’s letters or writings, or in any remarks of his 
family about him. It is possible that he was not so interested 
in Republican politics at that time as he had been during the 
Frémont campaign. Or perhaps he or his family might have 
been repelled by Lincoln’s “ungainly appearance and ill-fitting 
clothes.” 


VI The Turning Point 


The year 1854 and not the year 1856—to which we have just 
alluded—marked the turning point in Winthrop’s personal life. 
Practically speaking, it was by 1854 that he had done his 
traveling and his writing of letters and notes about his travels. 
In Panama, he had declared that he could “fill a volume” 
with the data he had, and he had betrayed a possible hope 
of serious authorship when he spoke of “chapters in my book” 
in letters home from there.’® By 1854, with his daily journals 
and his lengthy and somewhat formal letter-writing, Winthrop’s 
was an experienced hand. His first published and_ shorter 
writing, which in 1861 sprang into sudden fame, was not a 
mere budding flash of genius. His crisp, short, vivid method 
of narration was mastered, Curtis insisted, through much 
preliminary practice in narration and description. This is the 
lesson of the years of apprenticeship which Winthrop spent on 
his discursive journal and on his very long letters home. A 
single survey of those letters and of extracts from his journal 
leads inevitably to a recognition in the novels and in the other 
books in turn of how much was drawn from Winthrop’s own 
experiences and not from his imagination. 

Indeed, this is the chief characteristic of his writing. A British 
critic has said: “He gives the impression of always relating what 
he has witnessed.”3* This statement, of course, is especially 
true of his non-fiction—his anecdotes of travel and his descrip- 
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tions of places and men. But it is also true of his novels. His 
depiction of the Western plains in John Brent—of the blue 
line of the Sierras, of the picturesque glen, of the emigrant 
caravan, of the rough and hearty “Pikes,” and of the Mormons— 
were all from that wonderful ride half across a continent. The 
brief picture of London in the same book, of New York upper- 
crust society and hotel-dining in Cecil Dreeme, of the Hudson 
River in Edwin Brothertoft and in “Love and Skates’—all are 
sketches from objects actually seen. These things we shall look at 
more closely in later chapters. 

There seems therefore little doubt that Winthrop’s writing 
grew out of his diary and his travels. This is true in spite of 
the fact that his more youthful observations in Europe were 
slight and superficial. Indeed, except for bits in John Brent and 
for parts of the poem “Two Worlds,” European scenes carried 
over very little into his writings. 

In Winthrop’s writings, actual fact was embellished with 
imaginary plot, and the result was a tale. This technique, which 
contributed greatly to his success as a writer, was founded 
upon his attentiveness and his habit of recording the sights 
and events of the travels we have just followed. Added to 
these was, of course, his carefully developed stylistic skill. 
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HERE IS SOME CONFUSION as to the exact time when 

Theodore Winthrop first definitely abandoned the role of 
traveler and took up that of writer. It is not so clear-cut as 
might be thought from what is said in the previous chapter. 
To discuss and to try to settle this question, it may be necessary 
to refer to events already mentioned. This would be not to 
repeat narrative, but to evaluate events, even at the cost of 
slight repetition. 

Winthrop penned, but did not publish, a few trifles of verse 
as early as 1851.1 He even called himself a “prospective rheto- 
rician.” In Panama, next year, when he spoke of reserving some 
details for chapters in his “Book,” it was as though he had 
serious plans as early as that. In the autumn of 1853 upon his 
return home from the West, says his sister, he actually began 
to “write or sketch out many things.” To this year also are 
ascribed more fragments of verse. However, about a month 
after this return home, Winthrop had dropped active attempts 
at authorship and was off again, this time with the ill-fated 
Strain expedition. Obviously, as he himself phrased it, “the 
spirit of travel” was strong within him and he was still 
“unsettled.” 

It was in March, 1854, that Winthrop was home once more, 
and his sister has declared that it was then that his wanderings 
stopped and his writings began. Yet, when the family at about 
this time moved from New Haven to Staten Island, as we have 
noted, Winthrop acquired another interest. He began the study 
of law and devoted enough time to it to pass the New York 
bar examinations in the summer of 1855. And that same summer 
he was off on that long vacation at Mount Desert, in Maine, 
with a party of friends. There he got from the summer folk and 
the “aborigines”? of Maine some background material which 
he used in his first novel written immediately upon his return. 
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However, it was not in this year that Winthrop began to 
devote himself exclusively to authorship, for he spent the 
following winter of 1855-56 in the law office of Mr. Tracy. 
Nor was he solely a lawyer. He gave lectures on Staten Island 
in that same winter:? one on “The Fine Arts in America” and 
one on “Adventure” which took his hearers through tropical 
forests, and which he repeated before his college class at Yale.* 
To this period, also, his sister assigns the writing of his long 
blank verse poem, “Two Worlds,” into which he wove scenes 
from the Western plains as well as from Italy, and even an 
exceptionally moving description of Mount Tacoma.° 

Since Winthrop had thought in earlier years of the law as 
a stepping-stone to politics and a public career, it is not strange 
that he became interested in the Frémont campaign of 1856 
in which his friend and neighbor, George William Curtis, was 
active. That campaign over, as was the trip through the Maine 
woods which later produced Life in the Open Air," Winthrop 
for a time continued in the law seriously. He broke his con- 
nections with Mr. Tracy’s law office in December and went 
to St. Louis and started to practice in a “gentlemanly” style 
there with a former classmate and close friend, Henry Hitchcock.® 
It is said that the Missouri climate bothered Winthrop and 
he returned in the summer of 1857 to the family home on 
Staten Island,° from which place he went on a visit to Newport. 
Now, although still listed as practicing with his brother in 
New York, he was at last out of the law. 


I The Career 


Whatever his previous intentions had been, Winthrop had 
now drifted into devoting most if not all of his time to writing. 
From mid-1857 on, then, came his real writing period. Before 
that the desire to travel and travel itself, and the distractions 
of his law study, had kept him from any real literary achieve- 
ment. His writing production had been neither sustained, 
substantial, nor effective. Now the decision was made. His 
friend Curtis said, only four months later: “He could not be a 
lawyer. His health was too uncertain, and his tastes and 
ambition lured him elsewhere. His mind was brimming with 
the results of observation. His fancy was alert and attentive, 
and he wrote novels and tales.”?° 

And why should he not have turned to writing? As Curtis said, 
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almost literally, he had been writing “all his life.” Possibly 
handicapped for more regular employment and responsibilities 
by his frequent bouts with illness, he seemed to lack the drive 
and self-discipline needed in an active life. His real interests 
lay, not in that active world, but in what he himself would call 
“the dreamy work of life.”?! 

Like some of his characters, notably the title character of 
Edwin Brothertoft, Winthrop seemed “conscious of a certain 
latent force” (17)—a heritage of quality—which he thought 
could only be expressed by the making of literature. At hand, 
he had ample notes on his travels, supplemented by an ap- 
parently vivid personal memory. Even the American writer, 
Washington Irving, “did not come out so far” west as Winthrop 
had; and Winthrop felt, as he said in John Brent, that the 
region had “never been described by any one with a poetic 
eye’ (121). Also, he felt that he himself had the culture suitable 
for a literary career. 

His sister suggests that Winthrop was impelled into author- 
ship by an unsuccessful love affair with a young woman whom 
he had met in St. Louis and courted in New York the following 
winter.1? She speculates that the rejection of his suit cast Win- 
throp back upon his notes and his pen. His tentative moves 
toward one career and then toward another, and his uncer- 
tainties depicted in his correspondence, had left him in exactly 
the position of one of his characters. It was Edwin Brothertoft 
whom he depicted as deeply in love, but as feeling that he 
must wait until he had “fully assured” his future. The sister’s 
suggestion does not enlist much agreement. It is far more 
likely that it was Winthrop’s years-old habit of penning words 
on paper that moved an otherwise idle man to authorship. It 
was something he could do without leaving his “female family 
circle,” to venture entirely on his own. 

Since the close of the war with Mexico and since the Cali- 
fornia Gold Rush had opened up the West to the attention 
of the American people, Winthrop might well have felt that, 
with his experiences and outlook, there was a great new field 
for him. In florid language, his friend Curtis was about to say, 
speaking of the prospects of American literature: “There is no 
vale of Enna fairer than a thousand Alleghanian valleys, no 
Nile or Rhine or Danube ampler than a hundred western 
streams, no Alps or Pyrenees sublimer than the towering 
Western peaks.”2% 
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It was a patriotic thing to write about America, worthy of 
the early ancestors. So the America that Winthrop knew went 
into his writings. Some few touches came also from other lands. 
But there was in his mind and in his notes a wealth of New- 
World material. So, into his travel sketches in these first years 
of authorship went the Maine woods in Life in the Open Air, 
the jungles and plains of Panama in “Isthmiana,” and the woods 
of the Northwest in The Canoe and the Saddle. Into his narrative 
writing went the Hudson River, Westchester, and New York, as 
well as a touch of Oxford in Edwin Brothertoft, and the 
Western plains in John Brent, and also a touch of London. Then 
there was Italy and the Western plains again in the poem “Two 
Worlds.” Material indeed he had aplenty, without relying heavily 
upon occasional literary allusions.** 

That Winthrop did make a few such literary allusions is 
not unexpected, considering his academic background. His back- 
ground of reading and study did, of course, greatly influence 
his approach and his style. 

In one of Winthrop’s novels, with a New York City locale, 
Edwin Brothertoft, he has a character who returns home from 
a foreign university, compelled to seek work because his father 
is dead, and is offered the opportunity—paraphrasing the text— 
“to come into a lawyer’s office and copy papers and become a 
Hortensius, to go into a merchant's shop, smell rum and cod- 
fish, count money, and correct the spelling of letters, to work 
for the governor punctuating proclamations and putting in fine 
writing about Greece and Rome, to be military secretary to a 
general, and to teach at a local college” (37-38). 

That character might have been Winthrop himself choosing 
a career, perhaps as he himself imagined. As an actual office 
copyist, he was unhappy. Authorship was a genteel career, 
worthy of an intellectual family. Perhaps his travel may indeed 
have tended to make “all the pedantries of scholastic thought” 
perish out of his mind forever. Perhaps not. An old friend with 
whom he talked after his return from the travels said of him: 
“But this has not taken the stiffness out of his vertebral column, 
nor the solemnity off his face.”!> Indeed, a critic of nearly Win- 
throp’s own time claimed his writing was “not free from 
pedantry” and his phrasing was “sometimes flippant.”!¢ 

At any rate, whether from frustration, illness, or deep-rooted 
inclination, Winthrop turned completely and finally to author- 
ship. Now that the die was cast, we must discover and assess 
certain influences on Winthrop’s writing at that time. 
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II Surroundings 


In those days Staten Island was quiet even though a suburb 
of Manhattan. A score of years later Curtis was boasting that 
Richmond County was distinguished for the most humble and 
the most modest population in the state, and that it had not 
changed in twenty years.17 During the 1850-60 decade few 
business enterprises were on the island.!8 Construction work on 
the first railroad had been begun in 1851, but the formal opening 
did not take place until June, 1860.!® The isolation of the North 
Shore where Winthrop lived may well be imagined when we 
recall that no railroad had been constructed there until after 
Winthrop had died. And it was after 1860 that the North 
Shore people combined to secure a new ferry company, which 
would run better boats, run them faster, and run them more 
often.?° 

Here, on Staten Island, during his principal writing period, 
Winthrop delighted in the outdoor part of life. Here he met, 
or imagined he did, “a Gulf Stream wind, smelling of bananas 
and sounding of palm leaves.”*! Here he and his brother William 
and his brother-in-law, W. Templeton Johnson, went on long 
tramps about the island, and they haunted the great South 
Beach on the seaward side and rowed out on the water a 
great deal.?? 

Back as early as his first settling in New York with the 
Aspinwalls he had become “dreamy,” as we have seen, about 
that magnificent stretch of waterfront facing New York’s lower 
bay; South Beach in those days was a seaside wilderness, Located 
one to three miles from the main shore, it consisted of a long 
line of heaps of sand lying in irregular masses and _hillocks, 
which changed with every breeze, it was said.?? An occasional 
break or inlet permitted the long ocean swell to roll in and die 
away on the still bay. It was a place for outdoor leisure and 
for thought, perhaps—in Winthrop’s own words—for a “dream 
beside the dreamy sea.”?4 Probably here he got the inspiration 
for a seaside scene in his fully polished blank verse poem, “Two 
Worlds.” In that poem he described an Italian waterfront in 
careful and polished language like this, which might well have 
come from his contemplation of South Beach: 


There the Marquis loved to learn 
A soothing sadness in the cadenced waves. 
Their sweet low murmur soothed his soul, and then 
The sprinkling sparkles made him glad again. 
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Ever beneath their brilliant surface-play 

And flash and glitter, grew the undertone 

Of vastness, as below the gayest life 

Eternity speaks through the intervals, 

Breezes said, peace, to him. Waves sped to kiss. 
Rocks told of firm endurance. Waves and breeze 
Of seas and skies all tranquil after storm.?° 


Whatever the merits or demerits of this as verse, it does 
show that on Staten Island Winthrop was describing actual 
scenes and events. 

Then, there was that rowing of his out on the water with 
his brother and brother-in-law. He had rowed in New Haven 
as a youth and on a class crew in college. He had made a 
point of going for a row on Lake Como. In Panama a picnic 
included his pulling a bow oar, towing a sailboat against a tide 
rising twenty feet.?® From the racing tidal waters by the North 
Shore, he drew on reality for a brief but vivid piece of narrative 
later published as a mere fragment under the title “Rowing 
Against the Tide”?* In it were danger and effort, and the power 
of natural elements. It was characteristic of Winthrop’s spirit 
of adventuring against difficulties, for it showed not only vigorous 
effort, but also Winthrop’s deep feeling for achievement. 

So, we can be certain that he did not spend his time on 
Staten Island during these years solely as a “nerveless dreamer, 
full of feeble scruples, and sham ambitions,”?* as in a novel 
he describes an idealist of his imagination. On the contrary, he 
was on the move a great deal of the time. His activity explains 
some of the drive which Winthrop usually put into his characters. 
As Curtis said: 


In walking and riding, in skating and running, in games out- 
of-doors or in, none of us all in the neighborhood was so expert, 
so agile as he. . . . If he rode with a neighbor who was a good 
horseman, Theodore... . would put any horse at any gate or 
fence; for it did not occur to him that he could not do whatever 
was to be done. Often, after writing for a few hours in the 
morning, he stepped out of doors, and, for pure love of the fun, 
leaped and turned summersaults on the grass, before going up 
to town. In walking about the island, he constantly stopped by 
the roadside fences, and, grasping the highest rail, swung him- 
self swiftly and neatly over and back again, resuming the walk 
and talk without delay.?® 
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Ill Associates 


Winthrop’s friendship with Curtis, only slightly his elder, 
must have had a steadying influence on his development and 
literary ambitions. A member of the sedate, long-established 
society of New York’s Washington Square,?° Curtis had by this 
time grown beyond his Brook Farm and Transcendental enthu- 
siasms; and he paid tribute—as Winthrop would—to the esthetic 
triumphs of the Old World while still contemplating scenes in 
the New. 

When Curtis married Anna Shaw in 1856, he left New York 
and moved in with the Shaw family on Staten Island, while 
building a home of his own in the same North Shore neighbor- 
hood. Here were “congenial people and pleasant country sur- 
roundings” with a “cultivated and stimulating society” said to 
be living “elegantly and not ostentatiously,” and yet the Aspin- 
wall place there was highly touted in a contemporary book, 
and Edgar Allan Poe thought the North Shore architecture 
“monstrosities” and particularly “atrocious.”3! In spite of some 
travel on the lyceum circuit and on the college lecture circuit, 
Curtis found time to be at home and to see Winthrop frequently. 
The families were constant friends.’? Thirty-seven years old in 
1861, Curtis was already well recognized among the popular 
writers of the day.?8 

Yet we have little or no evidence of any direct influence 
which Curtis may have had on Winthrop. It can be pointed 
out that the elaborate style of Curtis’ Nile Notes (1851) was 
much like some of the travel extravagances of Winthrop. Curtis 
may very well have influenced Winthrop with his strong anti- 
slavery ideas and also with his support of the new Republican- 
ism, which was then appealing in the North to “educated and 
intelligent people.”4 Curtis also had an anti-Catholic bias in 
religion, although not so strong as Winthrop’s, which could 
quite easily have come to each of them from the attitude of 
the New England of the day. 

We have then the situation of a successful magazine editor 
living near an ambitious and as yet unpublished author, and 
evidently almost entirely ignorant of the literary attempts of the 
young neighbor. Curtis did not publish any of Winthrop’s work 
in either Putnam’s or Harper's, and Winthrop’s first writings 
to be accepted by a magazine went to the Atlantic. Even 
though this first story, “Love and Skates,” was sent to the 
Atlantic at Curtis’ suggestion,®® the friendship seems to have 
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remained purely personal and not at all professional. Very likely 
from innate modesty and from shyness, Winthrop did not talk 
much of his efforts, if at all. Indeed, John H. Williams in 1913 
and Willard E. Martin in 1944 were equally convinced that 
Curtis did not know of Winthrop’s efforts at writing—from which 
we must, of course, except the art pamphlet and “Love and 
Skates.” 

There are plenty of indications that Winthrop did not by any 
means spend all of his time on Staten Island. It was quite usual 
for him to go to New York, an exciting city in the 1850's, 
even then within easy commuting distance, although the ferry 
was slow and irksome. Phineas T. Barnum was in his heyday, 
with Jenny Lind and General Tom Thumb. The Crystal Palace 
stood near Fifth Avenue. Spiritualistic mediums, such as the 
Fox sisters whom even Horace Greeley consulted, were busy. 
The Panama Railroad was completed to rush people more 
quickly to the gold fields of California. The enormous trans- 
oceanic steamer, Great Eastern, was attracting attention. Even 
Longfellow’s desertion of the academic life for a career in 
publications was a feature event, for he turned out “Hiawatha,” 
a fantastic publishing success. The city of New York was be- 
coming the center of things. It was a place of excitement, of 
exhiliration and glory. 

“There is not a livelier place in the world....The city is 
gay, entertaining, and full of costly things,” wrote Charles Eliot 
Norton in a letter to James Russell Lowell back in Boston. 
There is no evidence that all this meant much to Winthrop. 
His principal contact with the world of busy New York was 
through his artist acquaintances, his almost life-long friend, 
George Strong, and most especially through his genial and 
fashionable literary neighbor, George William Curtis. 

Even on his fairly frequent trips to town, Winthrop seems 
to have had little to do with other than purely personal friends 
and with artists. H. Dean Probst has discovered in the manu- 
scripts a record of Winthrop’s having been at a social event at 
the home of the controversial Rufus Griswold, who is noted 
as having taken “pleasure in advancing the reputations of his 
protégés” and who is also known as ardent advocate of almost 
any American literary man, with a few violent exceptions. It 
was, however, scarcely more than a mere contact and left 
no traces. 

Even with the several rising younger literary men about the 
city at that time, Winthrop does not seem to have mingled at 
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all. This was not the “Young America” group of the 1840’s, 
but a later more élite circle. These writers never achieved great 
permanent fame, although each in his way had a current reputa- 
tion; yet none had the stature of Curtis.?® Some were a little 
younger than Winthrop; some a little older. They were trying 
to be literary lights, such as Winthrop would have liked to be; 
were somewhat artificially bookish like him; and were well 
enough known for it to be said that they had succeeded in 
some degree. They have been called the “genteel circle” and 
each seemed trying to be, like N. P. Willis “the town gentleman 
of literature...talented, clever, frivolous, sentimental, and 
graceful,” more recently linked with Stedman and Aldrich as 
just “poetasters.” 

There was a social factor or status in this group too. An 
example is evidenced in a polite New York gathering at which 
Charles Leland, Stoddard, Taylor, and Willis were all present. 
These genteel literary men were urbane as well as learned, with 
what Lewis has recently called “exquisite spirit’—boasting a 
bit of their friendship with the literary élite—and withal with 
some poise and vanity too. Many of these men had experiences 
or connections which might have made it natural for Winthrop 
to have known and associated with them. There was Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, out of Yale and a little younger than Win- 
throp and destined to be well known as an editor and “littéra- 
teur.” There was the brilliant and successful writer-traveler, 
Bayard Taylor, who was with the Tribune in 1855-56, and again 
in 1860; who, although then younger, had been to Europe well 
before Winthrop, and to California and Panama too; and whose 
Views Afoot (1846) had sold six editions in a year and twenty 
in nine years. It might be thought that he and Winthrop would 
have had things to talk about. Stoddard was probably a member 
of the group. But certainly the somewhat older Griswold was 
not, sponsor of Taylor and Stoddard though he was. Indeed, 
Griswold—called by Lewis an “insecure and uncreative hanger-on 
in the literary world’—was neither enough of a gentleman nor 
“genteel” enough to be included in that circle. Properly in it, 
was Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who had just arrived in town in 
1852 and in slightly more than a decade was to leave for 
Boston to work for the Atlantic Monthly. He seems to have 
known Winthrop, but that is the limit of what we can say of 
any contacts between them. It is particularly strange that Win- 
throp did not mingle with this “genteel” circle, since its attitudes 
toward literary production were greatly similar to his, except 
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that he was not overtly ambitious.37 Nor was Winthrop one of 
that other remarkable group that worked through this period 
on Greeley’s Tribune. 

If Winthrop did not approach these men so similar to him 
in outlook, it is not surprising to find no contacts with others 
of higher standing. No evidence has been found that Winthrop 
had any conversations with the redoubtable Horace Greeley, 
for whom friend Curtis had once worked, and who, in 1859, 
went overland to California and back and might well have 
liked to talk with Winthrop about the real West.?* Nor had he 
any contacts with the outstanding poet and very able editor, 
William Cullen Bryant; with Margaret Fuller, with whom he 
might have talked of Rome; with the very remarkable editor, 
Charles A. Dana, who was a friend from Brook Farm days, of 
his friend Curtis. Nor do we know that Winthrop made the 
acquaintance of the already successful novelist, Herman Melville, 
who lived in New York in 1861 and, like Curtis, wrote for the 
Harpers. There is evidence that those two were in contact, but 
not Winthrop with Melville.*® 

Of Winthrop’s trips up the bay to New York, we have one 
record which is not entirely happy. He seems to have dropped 
in frequently to see his old friend and distant relative, George 
Templeton Strong, then rising in substance and repute. He 
irritated Strong by making frequent puns, and Strong was be- 
ginning to think Winthrop a little obnoxious. Strong said: 


Winthrop has undergone a fatty degeneration of late and be- 
come a lump of grim conceit. Seems to consider himself a sort 
of Vivian Grey, modified by a percentage of Voltaire, and 
shocks and offends women (for example Mrs. Rutherford) by 
letting off gas about atheism and propounding horrible para- 
doxes. He takes every opportunity of giving judgment on heaven 
and earth and all things visible and invisible and generally puts 
their creator out of court in a summary way. Perhaps he is in 
some stage of development, but at present he seems a bad 
specimen of Yankeeism in its worst form.*? 


This same man a decade later reported that he had heard 
that Winthrop had “converted” his sister and her husband “to 
infidelity” and that he had denied it. But Strong went on, 
later, to say: “But that brave, brilliant, and unfortunate young 
fellow used to avow his disbelief in the commonly received 
doctrines of Christianity with more frankness and freedom than 
good taste. I well remember his doing so on these premises, and 
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the avowal was quite gratuitous. He was clever and bright and 
energetic in talk.”* 

This assertive cleverness is what makes so much of Winthrop’s 
work overwritten. Indeed, New York in those days was alive 
and growing fast. Yet it does appear that what he got out of his 
visits to the city was little more than a chance to express his 
anti-religious sentiments and to parade his facility with language. 
In his short tale “Love and Skates” he depicted a brief and not 
entirely plausible scene at a meeting of a downtown board of 
directors.4? But we do not know of any business activity of his 
which might have served for a model. In the novel Cecil Dreeme 
he took his characters into a large and fashionable hotel without 
giving a clear description of it, and he obscured the scene by 
merely relating fantastic conversations.4* He wrote as if he 
thought America as prosaic as did Henry James.44 Only when 
Winthrop came to write of the huge, dingy New York University 
building on Washington Square was he detailed and vivid.*® 
Yet his somewhat unpleasant description of the place and of 
the people in it may well have been warped by the fact that 
that college was at that time in financial difficulties and quite 
inferior socially to his own Yale and to his friend George 
Strong’s Columbia.*® 

New York then was indeed a lively city, really metropolitan 
and entertaining, as we have seen from Charles Eliot Norton’s 
reporting in 1861.47 Yet, our distress at lack of external evidence 
of what Winthrop did there is as marked as the lack of a full 
impression of that city on his writings. And we say this in 
spite of the fact that Cecil Dreeme had its plot and most of its 
action laid in New York. Even that novel has less of the sense 
of the city than Walt Whitman’s single poem, “Crossing Brooklyn 
Ferry,” which is of the same period. 

What then was the purpose and effect of Winthrop’s trips to 
Manhattan? With whom did he mix and with whom did he talk, 
besides his distant relative, George Strong? It is possible that 
he had one or more friends in the medical profession, although 
we have no direct evidence thereof, merely a strange fondness 
in his writings for strictly technical medical terms, using several 
in Edwin Brothertoft, for instance. It would be equally plausible 
to attribute this part of his vocabulary to his life-long contacts 
with doctors during his many illnesses, or perhaps merely to 
the lectures on anatomy and physiology which he had had in 
his senior year at Yale.*® 
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More tangible is the record of Winthrop’s contacts with the 
artists of this time. We have seen that he had fraternized with 
the Hunts in Paris in 1849. In the late 1850’s in New York 
he sought and delighted in the company of artists.4° The 
artist Frederic Church, with whom he had adventured in the 
Adirondacks and in Maine in 1856, had a place in a famous 
studio building on Tenth Street.5° Winthrop is said to have 
had writing rooms in the same building and to have practically 
haunted Church’s studio.®! In that studio, with both men in 
love with the tropics, Winthrop sat and looked at a large 
Church painting, and made it‘the subject of his first published 
writing, the pamphlet called A Companion to the Heart of the 
Andes (1859), which was sold in connection with the public 
exhibition of the painting, and favorably commented upon by 
the English Westminster Review.°* 

In his younger days in Europe, Winthrop had visited with 
care many great art galleries, and he now thought that he 
knew enough about art to lecture about it. His actual writings 
and spoken words on the subject are but meagerly known to 
us. But at least we do know that this interest in art and artists 
crept steadily into his writings in phrasing, in imagery, and in 
allusion. In “Love and Skates” a huge shadowy factory interior 
seemed to him to demand a Rembrandt.** In Edwin Brothertoft, 
a family portrait by Van Dyck is frequently referred to and 
becomes a key item in an incident in the story.®4 In John Brent, 
although basically a novel of the open air and the Western 
plains, the heroine is a painter and one of her pictures at the 
end helps to resolve the plot. Also, in the same novel, almost 
an entire page of conversation is devoted to talk of no value, 
apparently, except to show off the writer’s knowledge of art.55 
Then, of course, in Cecil Dreeme the whole story has to do 
with artists: the heroine is a disguised painter; the hero’s chief 
friend is an artistic architect; and the main locale is the New 
York University building studios, then a haunt of artists. One 
visitor to the studios is a sculptor and one an artist, although 
the host is a chemist.5® 

Indeed, Winthrop’s contacts with the art world from the 
Hunts in Paris to Church in New York did seep into his 
writings. Quite naturally, therefore, these contacts with artists 
were probably the most important items of his frequent visits 
to the city. They produced the Companion to the Heart of the 
Andes, as we have seen. 
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IV Outdoor Activities 


However, the Curtis remarks quoted earlier in this chapter 
would very definitely indicate that Winthrop did not by any 
means spend all his time in New York and in the company 
of painters. To those remarks it seems desirable to add supple- 
mentary materials.°7 Cropping up frequently in Winthrop’s 
works is his obvious delight in horsemanship. And it appears 
in the story of his life so that it was perhaps as important as 
Curtis seemed to indicate. Winthrop wrote a poem in praise of 
skating which began “a bounding gallop is good.” This poem 
was published well after his death but attributed by his sister 
to 1853.°5 Just out of college in 1848, while vacationing with his 
brother, he had ridden horseback beside the Susquehanna. He 
had written home about “a good gallop” over the plains of 
Marathon and also of one across the savannahs of Panama. He 
had sought and enjoyed riding sessions outside of Rome and 
Florence and in Belgium.®® He had extensive horseback travel 
to his credit, written up in The Canoe and the Saddle. Of course, 
too, as we shall see, horsemanship makes for the most exciting 
and the most quoted incident in John Brent—the pursuit of the 
villains. And as we shall also see, it enters Edwin Brothertoft 
with a three-mile ride over rough ground at the crisis of the 
tale.°° Then, later, in Washington in 1861, Winthrop himself 
took a gallop around the Federal outposts on Arlington Heights.*! 

It is, therefore, a little strange that riding did not find more 
mention in this period—only in the few phrases of Curtis. Win- 
throp’s friend Strong was also deeply interested in horses, but 
he never mentions them in connection with Winthrop.®? In 
spite of the paucity of evidence, we must assume that Winthrop 
actually did a great deal of riding on Staten Island, even if 
not always in the fashion Curtis mentions. He had a liking for 
it, and a flair for it in his writing. A respected critic has said 
that Winthrop “always wrote well of the out-of-doors and above 
all whenever he wrote of horses.”®’ As a modern writer has 
said, Winthrop was a lover of animals “and especially of the 
horse.”64 

One other physical activity may well be generally attributed 
to Winthrop, and that is ice-skating. It is recorded that he had 
skated on river and harbor at New Haven, and it is true that 
the Curtis passage quoted above did link “skating” with the 
riding, walking, and running as part of Winthrop’s outdoor 
exercises.°® It was about 1860 that Winthrop completed and 
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submitted for publication his successful little story with its 
enthusiastic descriptions of that winter sport, “Love and Skates,” 
and elsewhere he even indicated that he preferred skating to 
that “bounding gallop.”6® And 1860 was the very year that 
Winslow Homer did his famous picture, “Skating in Central 
Park,” reflecting the then new interest in “manly outdoor 
exercises.”67 Also, it is recorded that in those days interest in 
this sport was so great that on Central Park ponds in New 
York there were as many as fifty thousand skaters.** Even if 
Curtis were exaggerating Winthrop’s skating as an activity, it 
was certainly one of his strong interests. Whether as a reflection 
of a major recreation or not, “Love and Skates” was done with 
obvious enthusiasm. It was out of his life. 


V Current Ideas not Obvious 


During these late 1850’s, there were at least three sharp 
agitations stirring the people of the time: a hostility toward 
Mormonism, the Abolition campaign, and the anti-Catholicism 
of the Know-Nothing party. On these subjects there are indeed 
some reflections in Winthrop’s writings. Yet there seem to be 
no discoverable biographical evidences of his opinions on these 
subjects at this very period when he was doing his writing. 

We already know that he had been in Salt Lake City for 
some little time in 1855. We also know that he thought he knew 
enough about the Mormons to mention them at least flippantly 
in the closing passage of The Canoe and the Saddle. We know 
too that he thought he had observed the Mormons sufficiently 
to make Mormonism an integral part of the plot complications 
in John Brent. And we learned from George Strong that Win- 
throp was a man of sharp convictions and one not averse to 
expressing his religious opinions socially. 

Now, Mormonism, widely discussed in those years, was 
specifically condemned in the Frémont campaign in which 
Winthrop is said to have participated. Indeed, in the winter of 
1857-58, there was actually a military expedition to Utah to 
try to bring the Mormons into line.®® Yet, there is no evidence 
in the Strong diary, in the Curtis papers, nor in Winthrop’s 
own residual available documents that Winthrop expressed him- 
self on the subject. At least, on this point, there is no correlation 
between his writings and the agitation about the Mormons at 
that very time, except for some passages that were deleted from 
John Brent in posthumous editing.7° He may in 1857-58 have 
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been so engrossed in his own writing and in his own adventures 
that he had no real interest in the military expedition or in the 
eventual fate of the Mormon government in Utah. 

During this entire decade, the Abolition movement was in 
full swing. William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips were 
at their strongest. Harriet Beecher Stowe was stirring sympathies 
with her powerful novel. Abolition was one of the tenets of the 
Frémont campaign of 1856, and Lincoln had made his famous 
“half slave and half free” speech. This issue must have been 
to some extent in Winthrop’s mind at this time. Indeed, in 
John Brent he had written a passage describing the famous 
horse, Don Fulano, meeting his death while assisting the escape 
of a fugitive slave. And it is said—somewhat unbelievably— 
that, when a publisher agreed to publish that volume if the 
incident were deleted, Winthrop foreswore the chance of publi- 
cation, so strongly did he hold to his principle. Yet, this was 
possibly only an author’s vanity. Nowhere else does there appear 
at this period any fact as to any strong Abolitionist opinion held 
by him—not even in the statements of George William Curtis 
who himself was of an Abolitionist turn of mind. The issue was 
to crop up only later in the Winthrop record. From Washington 
in May, 1861, he was to declare to James Russell Lowell, “We 
must put our heel on slavery forever.” And from Fortress 
Monroe he gloated: “Here we liberate the slaves—virtually.””? 
But these remarks were made later, not during this Staten 
Island writing period. 

Also, in this same writing period, so close to the last eruptions 
of the Know-Nothing movement, there has nowhere been 
discovered in Winthrop any indication of anti-Catholic or anti- 
foreign prejudice or activity. This is indeed strange, because 
in his writings sharp anti-Catholic prejudice does crop out, as 
has already been indicated in discussing Winthrop’s travels and 
as will be indicated later when discussing his writings. The lack 
of evidence on this point is all the more strange in that his 
frequently contacted and friendly relative, George Strong, had 
very positive opinions on the subject. It is also strange in view 
of the fact that, although the Know-Nothing and Nativist feelings 
had begun far back with Samuel F. B. Morse and Maria Monk 
in the early 1830's, they were actually bursting into their fiercest 
political prominence in 1854 and 1855 and during the Frémont 
campaign of 1856, in which Winthrop did participate."* That 
he had “anti-papist” attitudes is frequently obvious from the 
phraseology and the epithets in his books. Yet, we find no 
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record of that kind of attitude in his life during this writing 
period only in what he was writing or rewriting. It is possible 
that his family was too aristocratic and too intellectual to mix 
in public bigotry. It is also possible that Staten Island was too 
isolated and too serene to feel the conflicts which arose in 
Philadelphia and Boston and, perhaps, even on the sidewalks 
of New York. 
Winthrop was living a life apart. 


VI Literary Factors 


Winthrop’s sister declared that “none of his characters were 
taken from real life.”7* This statement, like most sweeping 
negatives, is not entirely true. Certainly his comments on the 
“Pikes” in John Brent are from observation.7® Also, the character 
of Luke Armstrong in the same novel is probably based upon 
a strong and odd frontier character, Jesse Applegate.’® It was 
said contemporaneously that a character in Cecil Dreeme was 
sketched after that brilliant blackleg, William H. Hurlburt.*’ 
Even Winthrop’s sister contradicted herself by asserting that 
the description of Ellen Clitheroe in John Brent was done 
after a beautiful woman acquaintance, a Mrs. Rutherford,7® 
and that a description of a woman in the poem “Two Worlds” 
was also taken from a woman he knew.”® These identifications 
do not, however, seem to be significant. Winthrop’s method of 
writing was far from actual realism; it was neither that of Bret 
Harte of his age, nor of Henry James after him. A few personal 
characterizations are of little importance beside so many other 
factors. 

How much indeed did New York City, so near and so frequent- 
ly visited, affect him at his Staten Island writing desk? As we 
have noted, he opened “Love and Skates” with a New York 
City scene; his Cecil Dreeme was practically all localized there. 
In the brief fragment, “Brightly’s Orphan’—two chapters of a 
projected novel—he started the tale in New York. It was “the 
last thing his hand was engaged upon” before he left for the 
war.®° Printed in the Life in the Open Air volume, it yields 
two specimens of his writing of New York streets which are 
significant: 


That day before Christmas, . . . it was early but the shops had 
all opened their eyes wide, and put on their most seductive 
smiles in honor of the season. Everything that the brain of man 
has fancied and the hands of men have contrived, has taken its 
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stand at the windows to persuade passengers to stop and 
admire, and then to enter and buy. Even the mourning shops 
had hidden their gloomy merchandise under the counter for 
this day only, and displayed nothing but coquettish articles of 
half-mourning and the subdued purples of departing grief and 
awakening joy. The shop windows chuckled and grinned with 
jolly toys. The print-shops had taken down their battle-scenes 
and their death-scenes, and, instead of blood and tears, nothing 
but comedy and sentiment was to be seen. The photographers 
exhibited their smuggest men and smirkiest women. Nothing 
could be gayer or brighter or more party-colored than the 
confectioners’ show-cases, where, under bowers of cornucopias, 
the tempting wares were arrayed, as if there was somewhere in 
fairyland a planet all pink and white and blue and yellow sugar 
from pole to pole, and this was the geological cabinet of its 
specimens (313-14). 


And then this, a page or so later: “As everybody is aware, one 
end of Wall Street drowns in a river lately from Hellgate, the 
other end terminates in a church, and runs up a spire into 
heaven. Or it might be said that Wall Street, like many a man’s 
career, begins with the sign of the cross up in the pure sky, 
and then rushes up hill and down, with Mammon on both sides 
of the way, until it suddenly finds itself plumped into a tide 
that is making full speed for Hellgate” (315-16). 

That, we may take it, is the principal effect of New York City 
on Theodore Winthrop’s writing. It was unrealistic, fanciful 
writing, done, we must note, at the very end of his development 
period. It does not describe; it just piles on phrases, like a man 
trying out his skills. 

If in these passages we seem for a time to be speaking perhaps 
a little at length about Winthrop’s writing, perhaps even of his 
style, we find it desirable to emphasize that this chapter is not 
a commentary, critique, or evaluation of his writing ability. This 
will be later demonstrated in his published writings, in ap- 
propriate chapters. Our purpose here is merely to illustrate 
what Winthrop was doing during the late 1850 years on Staten 
Island. Writing was his life with all of its attempts at stylism. 
He was then forming a facility and a literary style which would 
stand him in good stead when his works finally became published 
in the 1860’s. He was not drafting actual scenes. 

Throughout this writing period, as we have said, Winthrop 
seems to have remained mostly on Staten Island, except for 
the time spent on Tenth Street with the artist Church, or in 
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his own rooms there. His disinclination for an active career 
pinned him down, although it might really have been his ill 
health.8! Perhaps his friend Curtis was thinking of him when 
he said in a lecture some years later that “we do not owe 
Knickerbocker’s History to a weakness of the lungs, but to the 
strength of a talent.”8? Truly, he might well have said that we 
do not owe Winthrop’s novels to the illness, but rather to the 
persistent production and polishing at West New Brighton on 
the North Shore. While on the island, where Winthrop re- 
mained until early 1861, “his mind was occupied in using material 
from travel and adventure, and in making various essays toward 
the literary life he longed for, in planning and beginning 
tales and novels, and finally in writing the novels which gave 
him posthumous fame. They were most carefully written and re- 
written, cast and re-cast.”83 So his sister has testified. 

His mind at this period, Curtis said, was brimming with 
the results of observation. What his friend Church could do 
with brush and paint on canvas, Winthrop felt that he could 
do with pen on paper, as in his writing about the painting 
“The Heart of the Andes.” He was spending his time on 
Staten Island embellishing his memories with carefully perfected 
expression. He was learning to write simply, and yet vividly, 
as he thus described leaving by canoe a camp by a beachside 
and moving across a flooding tide, in The Canoe and the Saddle: 
“Our red fire watched us as we sailed away, glaring after us 
like a Cyclops sentinel until we rounded a point and passed 
out of his range, only to find ourselves sadly gazed at by a 
pale, lean moon just lifting above the pines” (42). 

Yet at the same time he was preparing for his future author- 
ship by writing as consciously careful an experiment as this 
about his Maine trip in Life in the Open Air: “On we drifted, 
mile after mile, languidly over sweet calms. One would seize 
his paddle, and make our canoe quiver for a few spasmodic 
moments. But it seemed needless and impertinent to toil, when 
noiselessly and without any show of energy the water was 
bearing us on, over rich reflections of illumined cloud and 
blue sky, and shadows of feathery birches, bearing us on so 
quietly that our passage did not shatter any fair image, but 
only drew it out upon the tremors of the water” (63). Such as 
this was apprentice writing for elaborate literature. It was as 
if he was mingling art and observation at this stage of his life. 

Also, in his earlier life, Winthrop had seen what he called 
the “brutal element” in the person of two horse thieves on 
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the Western plains and in a well-dressed reprobate at a club 
in New York.*4 A commentator has made much of the fact 
that in his many contacts with “the roughest society” Winthrop 
did not acquire any “coarseness or vulgarity.”®> It all formed 
part of the store of material ready for him to use for his literary 
ambitions. He had seen the world and men. He was also a 
well-read man. In these days he was parading his knowledge 
on paper even though as yet unpublished. He strove by careful 
phrasing to be effective, and sometimes perhaps largely to 
display his skill with words. 

In the twentieth century, as Joseph Conrad early said, “the 
average man does not care much for virtuosity” but prefers 
language to be “perfectly straightforward, and tending toward 
the colloquial.”** In Winthrop’s day, simplicity was beginning 
to come in with Holmes’s “Autocrat” papers, and notably with 
George William Curtis’ “Prue and I” writings in the magazines. 
But it had not come to Winthrop. The kind of writing he was 
doing on Staten Island, whatever the subject, seemed to have 
a library at hand or a rich education stocked in the mind. 
It seemed to require careful revision and re-phrasing to be 
“literary enough to be effective. It also required pruning of 
its initial excesses. Curtis spoke truly when he said that the 
quick and great success of Winthrop’s first Atlantic war piece, 
called “Our March to Washington,” although written rapidly, 
still showed long practice.** Indeed, Winthrop’s ability stemmed 
from his long apprenticeship in writing careful letters home from 
his travels; from carefully phrasing the entries in what he called 
his “journal”; and from the steady work he did during those 
years on Staten Island before he marched off to war and 
to his death. 

It would be going a long way, even in accord with Words- 
worth’s insistence, to claim that the language of literature, 
even of true poetry, should always be colloquial and “selection 
from the real language of men.”®® Winthrop was certainly on 
Staten Island striving for nothing of the sort. Such would not 
be the language even of his novels, of his characters’ dialogues, 
or of his occasional rapid narrative. 

Herman Melville had published Moby Dick (1851) and The 
Confidence Man (1856) in this very decade, both books 
containing elaborate and extravagant phrasings and unneces- 
sary allusions. Some of Melville’s characteristics will be spoken 
of in more detail in a later chapter; for the present, all that is 
needed is to say that Melville at this period might have had 
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some effect on Winthrop’s writing career. Why should it not 
be in the manner of Melville in style, if not indeed of the 
early books by Curtis, which Winthrop was attempting to 
emulate, when he was trying at his secluded family home 
to make himself into a successful author? This, of course, is 
speculation, for there is no concrete evidence even that Win- 
throp read anything of Melville. Yet it does not seem to be 
unwarranted speculation in view of some literary similarities 
between the two, a similarity worth returning to later. Also, 
Winthrop, no less than Melville, who never went to college, 
was writing in the same age for people who evidently expected 
this style. For such writing, his background, his experience, 
and his gentlemanly leisure had conditioned him. For a cultured 
audience, Winthrop was training himself and practicing to 
use his cultivated skills and resources to write in this way. 
The two immediate products of this Staten Island period— 
“Love and Skates,” accepted by the Atlantic but not published 
before his death,8® and the elaborate and ornate Companion 
to the Heart of the Andes,—are typical of what has been 
indicated above to be Winthrop’s conscious attempts at the 
stylism of this period. Further detailed comment on these works 
properly belongs in the later chapter discussing all his works in 
detail; but it seems desirable to add a few words here regarding 
the acceptance of “Love and Skates.” There has been an 
inclination on the part of some commentators—to be considered 
in due course—to attribute Winthrop’s success largely or even 
solely to his death, and thus of course to imply that his writing 
was artificially promoted on the market. This assumption is 
not true. His initial success may have been enhanced by the 
circumstances of his death, but it was not created that way. 
James Russell Lowell in March, 1861, took the skating tale for 
publication in the Atlantic before Winthrop even went to war. 
He accepted it for its merits amidst other writings of the time. 
Correspondence regarding the manuscript of this story plainly 
indicates that Curtis had seen it and had written to Lowell 
about it, and in the same milieu Curtis was on intimate enough 
terms to have dined with Fields in Boston a few years before.®° 
The tale’s very artificiality may have appealed to Lowell, 
then little more than starting the Atlantic as high intellectual 
fare. Whether this be true or not, we must at least recall that 
Winthrop’s near neighbor was the friendly George William 
Curtis, editor of Harper's at this time. He has been fairly 
recently described as “essentially the cultivated gentleman, well 
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read, well travelled, and nurtured in an intellectual atmosphere.” 
Curtis’ own early books are truly replete with “rhapsodic de- 
scriptions and literature allusions.” William Dean Howells spoke 
of Nile Notes (1851) as having “luscious expressions, gaudy 
alliterations, and vague allusions.” And Curtis’ own father 
thought Curtis’ writing to have “excessive alliteration and 
efflorescence of style.”®! Such a neighbor must have had an 
influence on Winthrop, if only by example. Such artificiality 
of writing was what Winthrop at this very time was undoubtedly 
polishing into his narrative of adventures encountered while 
crossing the State of Washington from Vancouver to the Co- 
lumbia River in 1853 and into the tale of his trip across the 
State of Maine in 1856. Yet perhaps some of the readers of the 
day did not want such high polishing as we have been 
assuming, and as Winthrop was perhaps assuming. Curtis’ style 
had already become more simple in his Lotus Eating book 
(1852) and later less “literary.” He accepted for Harper's, 
which he edited, none of Winthrop’s writings. Also, in the 
October, 1856, issue of Harper's magazine there did appear a 
Far West travel article by someone else, entitled “Wild Life 
in Oregon,” which was quite different from the style Win- 
throp had adopted.®? It was full of excitement, and adventure, 
and scenery—as was Winthrop’s work—but it was not over- 
elaborate. 

There is a danger here that we overemphasize the artificial 
in Winthrop’s style. True, his writing has had for our day— 
although not necessarily for his own—an emphasis on mere 
“style” in the “genteel” literary manner. The difference is illus- 
trated by the history of the novel, Mr. Waddy’s Return. A 
twentieth-century editor had to prune it mercilessly before 
it was set in type, for the passing of years had changed the 
literary taste of novel readers. Even for his own years, Winthrop 
was actually re-writing and re-casting. Ellsworth Eliot has 
touched on this evidence, but it was really Willard Martin who 
demonstrated that the alterations actually made by Winthrop 
himself in Cecil Dreeme and in Life in the Open Air were 
really extensive. It was between 1857 and 1861, Martin feels, 
and with some justice, that Winthrop was “sternly pruning the 
exuberances of his earlier style and hammering out the terse 
compactness of the novels and travel accounts.”®* The Martin 
phrase may be a little strong, for the travel accounts are neither 
really “terse” nor “compact” and in the later pages of this 
book we shall not praise Winthrop for simplicity of style. Con- 
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temporaneously, a really terse and compact style in travel-writing 
was to be found in Horace Greeley’s Overland Journey of 1859. 

To summarize: Winthrop maintained a spot in his brother's 
law office in the city, and even gave it as a return mailing 
address for manuscripts. But he was evidently more in the 
Tenth Street “studios” building than with his brother.®* Actually, 
however, as we must judge from Curtis’ remarks, Winthrop 
was a very great deal of the time on Staten Island during this 
intensive writing period. There a few fine families lived in a 
few fine houses along the North Shore in what came to be 
called West New Brighton. Across a neck of water, Bayonne 
was not then a great factory center, oil-works site, shipping 
terminal, and playground of railways and oil barges. Staten 
Island itself had not yet been invaded by cheap manufactories 
and unwelcome hordes of commuters. It was a secluded area, of 
which Winthrop’s sister said: “The lotus is the common food 
of the inhabitants.”°> There it was—to summarize—amid a 
delightful combination of woods and heights and seashore scenes, 
among people of standing and culture, that Theodore Winthrop 
turned himself to his writings, drawing from his past roamings 
and from his carefully husbanded skills. He seems not to have 
mixed much if any with people in New York, except the artists 
and his friend Strong, and quite apparently not with any 
“literary” coterie. His works were produced practically in isolation 
as conscious creations of a gentle art. In his fiction, certainly, 
he held no mirror up to his own time. He displayed primarily 
his personal idealisms. This an educated man can do at his 
desk, from his memory and his mind. 
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The “Walking Gentleman” at War 


N A BRIEF PERIOD of less than two months in 1861, Win- 
throp became a new man and created a new reputation. 

During this period he did little of his highly literary writing, 
but what he did write was different from that which he had 
done before. 

The years from 1854 onward, when Winthrop had been 
mostly with his family on Staten Island, coincided with the 
end of the era when the nation was building up to the Civil War. 
Divisions of opinion were becoming clear. Step by step through 
the stages of agitation and organization, the clash was steadily 
moving from what James Russell Lowell called “the panacea of 
palaver”! to what William H. Seward called “the irrepressible 
conflict.” From 1854 onward Horace Greeley was loud in 
sounding “the drum beat of the nation.” And it was Winthrop’s 
friend and companion over many of these years, George William 
Curtis, editor of Harper's Weekly, who coined that phrase.? 

The question of slavery itself came sharply to the fore. It 
was part of the program in the Frémont campaign for which 
both Curtis and Winthrop had worked in 1856. From that time 
on, it was said, Curtis made Harper's Weekly into an antislavery 
and Republican journal.? A contemporary declared that the 
new party was appealing “to educated and intelligent people”*— 
exactly what the genteel Staten Island coterie of the Winthrops, 
the Shaws, and the Curtises seemed to consider themselves. 
The slavery issue through the years came more and more to 
epitomize the great cleavage and clash. By the summer of 
1859, Curtis saw clearly where events were leading, and he 
must have contributed his views to his friend Winthrop, so 
much did they see one another. Then Curtis predicted either 
a civil war or a lasting split of the nation. The issue must have 
been plain in Winthrop’s mind, in spite of the fact that it has 
not been possible to find in any of his writing any specific 
pre-war, anti-slavery opinion. “I go to put an end to slavery,” 
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said Winthrop; but he said this later, when the time came for 
him to volunteer.® 

There passed, in succession, the election of Lincoln; the seces- 
sion of South Carolina and of other states; the inauguration 
of Lincoln; and, finally, in April, 1861, the firing on Fort Sumter. 
Even such persistent opponents as Douglas and Lincoln, who 
had previously disagreed about hosts of political questions and 
on slavery, moved into total agreement that the Union “must 
and shall not be destroyed.”7 When the fighting began, the 
new and greatest issue was whether the nation should endure. 
On this Winthrop, of course, had an opinion. His ancestral 
traditions of patriotic military service must have had a profound 
effect on him. Moreover, his Western travels had made a strong 
nationalist of him. 

For the public at large, in the face of this issue of national 
unity, other issues died or dwindled to comparative insignifi- 
cance. The new attitude was apparent in the State legislature 
in Albany:® “No time to bandy words.” “It is not for me to say 
whether the national administration be right or wrong.” Such 
were the opinions now of those who had before been strongly 
partisan politicians. One Democrat remarked that he voted, 
concerning the military bill, not for the Republican party but 
for his country, because “the national capitol was in danger and 
it was the hour for every true lover of his country to rally to 
its defense.” Curtis wrote to his friend Norton: “The sentiment 
in New York is unanimous.”® There was in New York real fear 
that Washington might be seized by the Confederates.!° 

Horace Greeley had been willing to abide secession and to 
let the erring states go in peace. Now his Tribune raged against 
the Southerners and called them “traitors.”!! Curtis said: “The 
grand hope of the rebellion has been the armed and monied 
support of New York—and New York is wild for the flag and 
the country.”?” 


I Volunteering 


In the midst of meetings, enlistments, marchings, where was 
Theodore Winthrop? Where was he who in The Canoe and the 
Saddle, already written but not yet published, and particularly 
in his poem, “East and West,” had expressed a high idealism and 
a broad concept of the great America, North and South, East 
and West?!’ In a lecture delivered in 1856, Winthrop had said: 
“If we fail of public or private duty,—if we cleave to any national 
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wrong,—this great experiment of mankind will fail, and our 
life corrupt away, through slow decay to dishonorable death.14 

Winthrop volunteered for service immediately. From the 
Staten Island coterie there also went into uniform almost im- 
mediately his own brother William and the two Curtis brothers.15 
Robert Shaw, the Curtis brother-in-law, went too; and so did 
Philip Schuyler,'® who, like Winthrop, had an “origin spurring 
him on to emulate the qualities of his ancestors.”!7 

Poet and dreamer that Theodore Winthrop frequently was, 
when the time to act came he could be a man of action. He 
could forego the pen and do what needed to be done. He had 
proved this quality while with the Strain expedition in Darien, 
in the Maine woods, and in the forests and perils of Washington 
State. 

Curtis has told how and why his friend went off to war— 
Curtis, the ardent patriot and vigorous anti-slavery partisan. 
He wrote: “No man could have had a clearer conception of the 
significance of ...the fall of Sumter.” And later he said: 


When the menace of treason became an aggressive act, he saw 
very clearly the necessity of arms. . . . We took a long walk 
together on the Sunday that brought the news of the capture 
of Fort Sumter. He was thoroughly alive with a bright, earnest 
forecast of his part in the coming work. Returning home with 
me, he sat until late in the evening, talking with an unwonted 
spirit, saying playfully, I remember, that, if his friends would 
only give him a horse, he would ride straight to victory. . . . He 
sat quietly in the great chair while he spoke and at last rose to 
go. We went together to the door, and stood for a while upon 
the piazza, where he had sat peacefully through so many golden 
summer hours. The last hour for us had come, but we did not 
know it. We shook hands, and he left me, passing rapidly along 
the brookside under the trees, and so into the soft spring star- 
light vanished from my sight forever. The next morning came the 
President’s proclamation.1®& 


II Down Broadway 


Theodore Winthrop in a howitzer company and his brother 
William Winthrop in a rifle company straightway enrolled in 
New York’s famous 7th Regiment,!” called by Curtis “the flower 
of the youth of the city.”*? On April 19, they and the arrogant 
regiment—“the kid gloves corps of the North’?!—marched from 
the armory down Broadway “through a tempest of cheers, two 
miles long,” which “drowned the brass of the regimental band,” 
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and entrained for Washington.22 The street was alive with 
people. Windows, doorways, and rooftops were filled. A riot of 
red, white, and blue compounded the scene of mad enthusiasm. 
The country needed troops, and New York was deliriously 
sending its finest. 

And so, between the long lines of women who wept, friends 
who cheered, and companions who parted in pregnant silence, 
down the long avenue and across to the Cortlandt Street ferry, 
to the martial sound of drums, fifes, and horns, marched the 
even lines of gray coats, gleaming trappings, and shining bayo- 
nets. It was less a march than a triumphal procession. Curtis 
wrote of it: 


Two days before I had seen the Massachusetts troops going 
down the same street. During the day the news had come that 
they were already engaged and that some were already dead in 
Baltimore. And the Seventh, as they went blessed and wept 
over by a great city, went, as we all believed, to terrible battle. 
The setting sun in a clear April sky, shone full up the street. 
Mothers’ eyes glistened at the windows upon the glistening 
bayonets of their boys below. I knew that Winthrop and other 
dear friends were there, but I did not see them. I saw only a 
thousand men marching like one hero. The music beat and rang 
and clashed in the air. Marching to death or victory or defeat, 
it mattered not. They marched for Justice, and God was their 
captain.?% 


Less sentimentally, this scene which was sketched and 
described promptly for many to see vicariously, has been more 
recently described in these words: 


In the vast conglomerate of military organizations known as the 
organized militia of the several States of the Union, the Seventh 
Regiment New York State Militia stood as the model for all 
others to imitate. Their discipline was rigid; their drill had a 
snap to it that few other units could achieve; their gray uniforms, 
with the immaculate cross-belts, sparkled as they paraded down 
Broadway; their band was superb and in constant demand; the 
men themselves came from the “best” families of New York.24 


III On to Washington and the Capitol 


The unit, and Winthrop, went by ferry to New Jersey and 
by train across that state. Philadelphia was reached at dawn. 
There was nothing too good for such soldiers, and they feasted 
sumptuously—or thought they did. It had originally been plan- 
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ned to send the regiment by rail to Washington by way of 
Baltimore. But Colonel Lefferts of the Seventh had heard, upon 
his arrival in Philadelphia, that parts of the railway line to 
Washington had been destroyed. Unable to get in touch with 
Washington, Colonel Lefferts, on his own responsibility, chartered 
a steamer on which the regiment sailed that afternoon for 
Annapolis, To the troops, the trip was still very much of a lark. 
“We were like any other excursionists,” wrote Winthrop, “except 
that the stacks of bright guns were always present to remind 
us of our errand, and the regular guard mounting and drill 
went on all the time.”?5 

Late on April 22, the regiment landed at the Naval Academy 
wharf;?® and on the morning of April 24 was on the march 
for Washington through probably hostile Maryland countryside. 
It followed the line of the railroad, halted frequently to repair 
tracks, and finally entrained at Annapolis Junction, It was a 
wearisome, interrupted, and somewhat confused march by day 
and night through arid, sandy, tobacco country.27 Arrived in a 
“shaky” Washington and relieving official anxieties as they 
paraded to “cheers from ten thousand throats” as they “seemed 
to turn the scales of fate,”?* Winthrop’s regiment settled down 
and was quartered in the Representatives’ chamber of the 
Capitol. He—looking for a phrase as usual—was pleased to 
note that “the top of the dome had been left off for ventilation.”?® 

Drills, morning, noon, and night, kept the soldiers busy, but 
there was still plenty of time for jollity in their “Big Tent,” as 
they called the Capitol. Each man in Winthrop’s company had 
his huge desk in the Chamber, to write on by day and to sleep 
under by night. Some were assigned to the galleries. Said Win- 
throp: “As soon as we woke, the pit began to chaff the galleries, 
and the galleries the pit. We were allowed noise nearly ad 
libitum. Our riotous tendencies, if they existed, escaped by 
way of the larynx. We joked, we shouted, we sang, we mounted 
the Speaker's desk and made speeches—always to the point, 
for if any but a wit ventured to give tongue, he was coughed 
down without ceremony.” 

This language describing events and views is quite different 
from the florid, fanciful phrasing of Winthrop’s earlier, travel 
writing. He had not now the time to polish and tune. Yet, with 
eyes ever open for the dramatic and striking, Winthrop also 
wrote: “It was infinitely picturesque in these dim halls by night. 
Sentries were posted at every turn. Their guns gleamed in the 
gas light. Sleepers were lying in their blankets wherever the 
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stones were softest. Then in the guard room the guards were 
waiting their turns.” 

The regiment, sworn into Federal service on April 26 in “the 
pretty square east of the building,” was “thrilled and solemnized 
by the stately ceremony of the oath.” Winthrop said with gentle 
humor that these “many privates... distinctly gentlemen of 
breeding and character” had now become “miserable mercenaries 
serving for low pay and rough rations.” 

“We stayed in our palace for a week or so after the day 
of the oath. That was the most original patt of our duty thus 
far,” Winthrop wrote. “New York had never had so unanimous 
a deputation on the floor before, and never a more patriotic 
one.” But the quarters were needed for newcomers, and on 
May Day Winthrop’s company and another were detailed to 
lay out a camp on Meridian Hill. The regiment accordingly 
moved into floored tents at the villa and farm of a Dr. Stone 
two miles north of the Willard Hotel. It was called Camp 
Cameron. There training and drill were conducted under pleasant 
conditions. There Winthrop seems to have been able to use 
his pen and to do his writing quite as well as at a desk on 
Capitol Hill, even though he said it was done “under difficulties.” 
He wrote out narratives and descriptions of camp activities, 
sometimes with humor but always with pleasantness, as when 
he said that at tent inspection the band played “deliciously.”?° 

Men of Winthrop’s 7th Regiment left their happy Camp 
Cameron and for a time took part in the first forward movement 
of the army—the occupation of Arlington Heights across the 
Long Bridge. There for three days part of the regiment dug 
trenches and helped in the construction of field works. Then 
they marched back to their camping ground, with Winthrop, 
as he said, “a walking gentleman” who merged his identity with 
that of the column, merely one among many.?! 


IV_ Writing 


However, Theodore Winthrop’s individuality was not entirely 
submerged in the ranks of private soldiers—if it ever could have 
been, considering his temperament. He must express himself 
in written words if not otherwise. At the Capitol and on Meridian 
Hill, as we have seen, he found space and time to write, although 
“by imperfect light, late at night,” following “the literary pro- 
pensities of the period.”’* Both inclination and habit were 
strong. So we find him penning those articles, “Our March to 
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Washington” and “Washington as a Camp” which were quickly 
published in June and July, 1861, in the Atlantic.3* They seem 
to have attracted much attention. The first of them Charles 
Eliot Norton, far down east in Boston, thought “full of spirit” 
as a commentary on service.®® 

Although his friend Curtis was with Harper's, it was not 
unnatural for Winthrop’s narratives to have gone to Boston 
to the Atlantic. The retiring editor, Lowell, had previously 
accepted “Love and Skates” from Winthrop, and was obviously 
agreeable to seeing more. Another man in the 7th was writing 
for the Knickerbocker Magazine; but Winthrop settled in to 
consider himself a “correspondent” for the Atlantic, which had 
become strongly Republican and very much for the Union.3¢ 

Thus he joined the hosts of journalists and other writers who 
were in, or accompanying, the armies and providing magazines 
and newspapers with firsthand accounts.?7 His writing was not 
about high military strategy, but about his own daily activities 
and those of his unit. It is difficult to see in these articles that 
“directness and simplicity” or the “crisp, offhand dash and ease” 
that Curtis saw in them.’® Yet they were lively and interesting 
in a human way. 

Compared with the fast narratives and vivid descriptions sent 
home for publication by most of the other writers at the war, 
Winthrop’s writing of this period still bears heavy marks of 
academic and bookish attitudes in phrasing and thought. His 
gay adventurous spirit and active mind were indeed playing 
about the circumstances and events which he was experiencing, 
but his work still had stylistic traces of artificiality, affected 
phrasings in foreign languages, and Classical allusions. Although 
a critical evaluation of Winthrop’s writing skill and style is 
the subject of other passages in this book, it does seem quite 
proper to indicate here that, for all the impact of current 
experiences, Winthrop was still not the soldier, but the writing 
man, drawing upon an intellectual background and vocabulary 
to try to mirror his activities in an entertaining way. In so 
doing, he was showing himself, not as a reporter, but as “a 
gifted author’—in the words which a great war correspondent 
later used to describe him.*® 

For all the lightness of his writing, and its attempts at genteel 
sophistication and entertainment, Winthrop was still seriously 
determined, personally, to support the cause in which he 
believed. On May 30, 1861, after the expiration of the month 
for which it had been mustered in, the 7th Regiment received 
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instructions to proceed back to New York, traveled homeward, 
and was mustered out at its Tompkins Market armony on June 
3.49 But Winthrop did not return with the regiment. 


V More Service 


So far, all had been but child’s play to Winthrop, as his 
war-time articles show. He had as yet at no time in war been 
in the personal peril such as he had faced in the Panama 
jungles and in the Northwest mountain forests. Naturally what 
had been merely “a lark” to an “old campaigner” like him had 
to be followed by some really useful service as the war went 
along. The call of duty was strong, and he could not go home. 
He had said when he enrolled: “I do not take this step lightly.”*? 
He was now ready for sterner work; so he wrote to his friend 
Curtis: 

I see no present end to this business. We must conquer the 
South. Afterward we must be prepared to do its police in its own 
behalf, and in behalf of its black population, whom this war 
must emancipate without precipitancy. We must hold the South 
as the metropolitan police holds New York. All this is inevitable. 
Now I wish to enroll myself at once in the Police of the Nation, 
and for life if the nation will take me. I do not see that I can 
put myself—experience and character—to any more useful use.*? 


In early June, the North was still only readying itself for war. 
Other longer-term troops were being raised to replace the 
thirty-day militiamen. It would be some time before the needed 
power pressure could be applied against the South. Meanwhile, 
the North felt compelled to strengthen its post at Fort Monroe 
to prevent it falling into rebel hands and to block the entrance 
from the sea to Richmond. By the end of May, about 4,451 
troops were at Monroe, nine-tenths of them new units only 
recently arrived.*3 

To this spot and to its command was sent Major General 
Benjamin F. Butler, an aggressive Massachusetts politician with 
activities and former surroundings quite different from those of 
the aristocratic and idealistic Winthrop. Since Winthrop did 
admire Butler and since the general was said to have loved 
Winthrop as a brother, Butlers character and record must 
concern us here.** He had landed at Annapolis in April with 
the 8th Massachusetts just ahead of the New York 7th, and had 
had a sharp clash over jurisdiction with the colonel of Winthrop’s 
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regiment.*® The matter was settled when Butler simply went 
ahead and assigned some of the 7th’s companies separately to 
parts of his own forces—and Colonel Lefferts acquiesced. 

On April 27, 1861, Butler had been placed in command of 
the newly created Department of Annapolis. From there he pro- 
ceeded against Baltimore, taking over the town, displacing 
mayor and police chiefs, arresting members of the State Legisla- 
ture, issuing proclamations until told by Washington to issue no 
more and then was removed from command on May 16.46 From 
what Horace Greeley called “the taming of Baltimore,”47 Butler 
went to Washington, secured an interview with President 
Lincoln, and got himself confirmed for the Fort Monroe com- 
mand.*8 

Butler was a stormy soul who had risen from a lowly beginning 
as the son of a seafaring father and a boardinghouse-keeper 
mother. He had pounded his way through Exeter and through 
Waterville College and the study of law to a prominent position 
in the Democratic party and to a successful legal practice. A 
man of strong opinions, he hated slavery, detested West Point 
and its products, and resolved to succeed in the world.4® He had 
been in the forefront of public controversies for some years. 
Winthrop had not; he had had no need to be. 

Nevertheless, different as the two men might be, Winthrop, 
seeking an assignment with him at Fort Monroe,®° took the 
initiative to look up Butler in Washington. In spite of the 
great disparities between the two, balanced only by the fact 
that both were now strongly anti-slavery, Winthrop was drawn 
to Butler and believed firmly in him. His family called him 
“Our General” for some time afterward, and Winthrop himself 
said that Butler was worth six thousand men.°! 

The interview turned out successfully for Winthrop. On May 
31, the day after the 7th received its orders for home, Winthrop, 
still in the uniform of a private of that regiment, was at Fort 
Monroe with General Butler, “acting as military secretary 
pro tem.” 

Early in May, Winthrop had importuned Curtis to make 
contact with Secretary Seward or with Evarts to help to get 
him what was presumably a permanent commission “in the U.S. 
Army.” Then he had made motions toward Secretary Chase; in 
mid-May he had even seen President Lincoln in person; and 
Seward had asked Lincoln to “make a Lieutenant of him.”°? 
When he arrived at Monroe, he was evidently still without a 
commission. There is no War Department record of his ever 
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receiving one; there is evidence that his brother William was 
trying in Washington to get him commissioned.** Yet he said: 
“My rank as secretary is, I suppose, Captain or Major,”** and 
General Peirce and others there at Fort Monroe wrote and 
probably spoke of him as Major Winthrop. Yet there is no 
concrete evidence that he was ever made an officer, although for 
many years he was publicly referred to as Major Winthrop. 

However, the question of rank did not prevent Winthrop 
from going to work. If life in Washington had been “as brilliant 
as a permanent picnic,” service at Monroe was to be something 
quite different under the leadership of a “raucous, uncouth” 
man like Butler.5> Winthrop was soon busy, even signing papers 
for his general.5¢ And to him “in the very middle of the middle 
of things” every day brought “fresh activity and fresh respon- 
sibility” where “things thicken all the while” and were “intensely 
interesting.”®7 He wrote: “By Liberty! But it is worth something 
to be here at this moment, in the center of the center! Here 
we scheme the schemes! Here we take the secession flags, the 
arms, the prisoners.”>* He wrote long letters home, as he always 
did when he was away. He wrote paragraphs aimed for and 
destined eventually to appear in the Atlantic.®® This last he 
did in spite of the fact that General Butler was hostile to news 
writers at the front.°° At this time, Winthrop laid aside the 
light and amusing in his writing. His words became serious. He 
was as aggressive and enthusiastic as his ambitious general, both 
yearning for action. 


VI Advance Against the Foe 


The impatient and aggressive Benjamin Butler was not content 
to stand and merely hold Fort Monroe.*! He had told a 
friend in Boston that he wanted his troops to be “an army of 
advance.”®? Barred from the military offensive by orders from 
above, he still sought every loophole and excuse for pushing 
forward in the hope of finding and striking through a weakness. 

Upon his arrival at Fort Monroe, General Butler had only 
the authority to capture any batteries within half a day’s 
march.®* But he felt hemmed in by the presence of any rebel 
detachments anywhere near him.*t So he made up his mind to 
drive these enemy “scouts” back and to “destroy their camps.”® 
On May 31, authorities in Washington sent word that Butler 
was glad to receive,®* for the restrictions on aggressive action 
were removed. He was told: “Though more distant expeditions 
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are not enjoined, they are yet not prohibited.” Almost the same 
day, Winthrop was therefore able to write that Butler would 
“presently begin to turn in the lock, this place, the key to 
Virginia.”®* Butler had actually remarked to the Washington 
authorities that Richmond could best be captured by way of 
the James River, and he was eager to move.*® Now he could 
move, at least across nearby areas, where scouting parties, both 
Union parties from Fort Monroe and Confederates from York- 
town,°® had been ravaging. A clearing job in this area might 
find weaknesses which might be exploited and probably lead 
to the greater glory of Benjamin Butler. Ambition always has 
a place in war. So an expedition was planned, although not as 
a major offensive movement.”° 

About a dozen miles south of the Confederates’ position at 
Yorktown there stood a church on the Hampton-Yorktown road, 
in a large clearing facing a small stream crossing. Since some 
of the Confederates’ more advanced scouts and outposts had 
been harassed by roving Union units, the Confederates sent a 
strong detachment forward here to Big Bethel, as it was called, 
on June 6 to build an earthwork and to mount guns. This 
site was to be the objective of Butler's movement, and the 
cause of what has been called the first “hot” blood on both 


sides.7! 


VII The Plan 


Because there were afterward found among Winthrop’s papers 
some notes as to how the expedition was to be conducted, it 
has been stated and often repeated that Winthrop actually 
drew up the plan for this movement.’? This set of notes?? may 
have been jotted down at a conference, taken down as a record,"* 
or may have been made by Winthrop for use in writing another 
article for the Atlantic Monthly. Badly organized, they have more 
the character of mere notes for memory than of a formal plan 
or order. General Butler has said that he drew up the instruc- 
tions for the advance himself, but with Winthrop’s help."® 
Curtis wrote in a letter to a friend that Winthrop was “not 
responsible” for the orders “as a kindly but mistaken friend writes 
to the Boston Journal. The memo, which is printed, I have 
seen. But he [Winthrop] says in a letter to his Mother a few 
hours before the attack, that the notes are ‘part made up from 
the general's notes, part my own fancies,’ ”7® It is most likely 
that the actual “orders” for the movement were given either 
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orally or in a writing that has disappeared, for nothing else 
appears in any files. 

We do know that Winthrop went on some preliminary recon- 
naissance,’* that he carried some orders for the expedition at 
its setting out,”* and that he was consulted or queried by com- 
manders in the field.7® General Butler himself said that the 
expedition had been “partly suggested by Winthrop” who had 
entered into the arrangements with “alacrity.”8° That we might 
have expected. 


VIII Big Bethel 


The brief ten happy days which Winthrop spent at Fort 
Monroe had found him busy but his duties resulted in little 
writing except for a few broken notations about events and 
the life around him. 

The rest of the story is fairly simple, as far as it concerns us 
here, although the events themselves were far from simple. 
They were complicated by chaos. 

On the night of June 9, 1861, two separate columns of Union 
troops left from Fort Monroe and from an entrenched camp at 
Newport News. A night march is always difficult. With in- 
experienced troops, it is trebly so, as it was that night. Orders 
for oral and visual identification went awry. At a planned 
junction point, the two columns did not meet properly. One 
column had a break in it, and the other intruded between the 
two parts of the first. A late detachment came upon and fired 
into the one ahead of it. The planned surprise of the enemy 
was completely lost as a result of this futile firing. Nevertheless, 
the troops got together, moved on, and approached the enemy 
entrenched at Big Bethel. Guns were deployed to the front and 
an attack was in prospect. 

Union forces tried to move around the enemy’s western 
flank, but were completely frustrated by improper scouting 
and by confused orders. Then other Union troops tried to go 
around through the woods to hit the enemy’s eastern flank. But 
delays, trepidation, and lack of coordination brought the whole 
movement to failure. General Butler, who had remained at 
Fort Monroe, was brutally frank later in saying that General 
Peirce, his field commander, “did nothing, thought nothing, felt 
nothing, and knew nothing” on the battlefield, although his 
personal courage was not questioned.8! Someone at the Union 
center of the line signaled a withdrawal. Vermont troops on 
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the right consequently stopped their advance and pulled out.®? 
The movement had failed, the battle was over. 

In this “miserably mangled” affair,8? also called an egregious 
blunder,** and ill-advised and badly arranged,*® Winthrop had 
gone along with the column from Fort Monroe. He had, com- 
manders in the field later said, rendered “valuable service” as 
a staff assistant,®* had carried orders,8? and his conduct and 
oat were “spoken of in terms of praise by all who saw 

iy 788 

At Big Bethel itself, Winthrop went over on the Union right, 
or eastern flank, with the Vermont troops on the move that 
was never pressed through. About the time the bugles sounded 
“retreat” and the whole attack was called off, Winthrop’s courage 
and enthusiasm got the better of him. As the withdrawal started, 
he pushed closer toward the enemy entrenchments. Whether 
it was a rifle he was firing for a parting shot, or a sword he 
was waving as he shouted, “One more charge and the day is 
ours!” and whether he was trying to lead a final charge 
against the enemy and “loudly cheering” the Federals “on to 
the assault,” are immaterial.“ An enemy said afterward that 
he was the only one of the Federals “who exhibited even an 
approximation to courage during the whole day.”®° This was 
the same fearlessness of which Curtis spoke in connection with 
Winthrop’s horsemanship. He mounted an elevation of some 
sort; whether it was a log or a parapet is immaterial too. He 
fell. Whether the fatal shot came from a “drummer boy” or a 
North Carolina sharpshooter, or there were two or more rifle 
shots,?! or whether it was a cannon shot like that which killed 
Lieutenant Greble in the same engagement®? is likewise im- 
material. Theodore Winthrop was dead on June 10, 1861, a 
“meaningless casualty of a day already lost,” as a modern 
historian has said.%* 


IX Aftermath 


His body was recovered later, in one of those courtesies of 
the battlefield which have long since become obsolete. It was 
brought back to the Union lines as in the incident represented in 
the Yale Pageant almost half a century later,®* shipped to New 
York, returned up Broadway in state to the 7th Regiment ar- 
mory,®® borne to New Haven, and there buried in a family 
plot just across the street from Yale.°® Clarence King, at the 
time a student at Yale and later the noted explorer, was there; 
and he was later to make Winthrop his “literary hero.”®* 
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As George William Curtis said: “Theodore Winthrop fell at 
Big Bethel on a summer morning and those who loved him 
learned that the war had begun.” Winthrop’s own articles in 
the Atlantic and Curtis’ articles about him spread interest in 
his patriotic death. And the fact that this affair was the initial 
repulse by Confederates of Union advances exaggerated a fran- 
tic skirmish out of all proportion to its military importance. As 
a Southern historian said, Winthrop “had fallen in circumstances 
of great gallantry”? and his death created “a profound sensa- 
tion.”®® It would not be long before the impetuous Horace 
Greeley’s New York Tribune on June 26 would be clamoring, 
“On to Richmond!”!°° 

Winthrop, though, was gone. What was left was in manuscript 
on Staten Island’s North Shore, carefully cared for by the sister 
who had been so close to him!°! and tenderly handled by his 
friend Curtis. We tum then in the rest of this volume to look 
at the books so carefully written, to arrive at judgments con- 
ceming them, and to tell how they were regarded during the 
succeeding years. 

This is the true obituary of a writer of quality, not the mere 
drum roll and funeral volley of a fallen soldier. Winthrop’s 
death called attention to his accomplishments, to be sure; but 
his accomplishments made his true reputation, and his lasting 
values. These we must inspect in some detail. But before we 
do this we must admit that one moment at Big Bethel had an 
effect that lasted for many years. Winthrop’s contemporary, 
Mary Abigail Dodge,'°? wrote words appropriate for ending 
this chapter: 


The young soldier’s death is not untimely. The longest life can 
accomplish only benefaction and fame. . . . Theodore Winthrop 
died in the bud of his promise. . . . Scarcely had his fame risen 
to illumine that early grave, but one by one from his silent desk 
came those brilliant books [written] without the stimulus of 
publication, speaking to all who had ears to hear words of grand 
resolve and faith. ... . When men such as Winthrop die such 
death as his, we seize the tools that fall from their dying grasps 
and complete the fragmentary structure. . . . We attribute to 
ey, not simply what they did, but all that they might have 
one. 


We thus can, in advance, in part explain Winthrop’s great, 


early reputation. The continuance of that reputation lies in some- 
thing else—in the intrinsic merits of the work he did. 
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CHAPTER 5 


“Love and Skates” and 
Cecil Dreeme 


SPECIAL SITUATION arises when we come to consider 

the writings of Theodore Winthrop. Most of his work 
was published posthumously; so, we have no progressive se- 
quence of publication to follow. It is not possible to say, except 
in two instances of little importance,! that some of his work 
belonged to an “early” period, some to a “middle” period, and 
other work to a “mature” or a “declining” period, Thus, a 
pattern of progress that can be sought and found in the books 
of many men cannot be discovered in Winthrop’s. We have 
no chance of tracing any clear development in his skill or in his 
ideas, or of showing how changing times and tastes and scenes 
might have affected his work. We merely know that for almost 
a decade on Staten Island he was perfecting his skill. Even 
extant manuscripts give little indication of their chronology. 

We take Winthrop’s work, then, in bulk. We look upon it as 
the massed product of his schooling, his traditional backgrounds, 
his reading, his travels, his observations, and his personal as- 
sociations—all mingled in a single accumulation or culmination. 
There is no chance of finding any effect of public reaction 
upon his work, for he died before the critics had said a word 
about him. 

The present chapter and the two which follow it attempt an 
overall evaluation of Winthrop’s writings, and of his position 
in American literature of his time and of the entire century 
which has passed since he wrote. The major bulk of Winthrop’s 
work, done in the baker’s dozen of years between his graduation 
from college in 1848 and his death in 1861, comprised: Cecil 
Dreeme, 1861; John Brent, 1862; Edwin Brothertoft, 1862; The 
Canoe and the Saddle, 1862; Life in the Open Air, 1863. 

Let us start, however, with an introductory step. There 
appeared years after these a brief bit of Winthrop’s writing 
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which exemplifies several of his literary traits. It seems to have 
gathered dust for about a decade and a half until resurrected 
by his family and sent for publication in a children’s magazine.” 
Entitled “Rowing Against the Tide,” it makes a suitable guide 
post to much of Winthrop’s literary mood and manner. It follows, 
not quite in full, but sufficiently for our purpose: 


Almost sunset, I pulled my boat’s head around and made for 
home. 

I had been floating with the tide, drifting athwart the long 
shadows under the western bank, shooting across the whirls and 
eddies of the rapid strait. 

For an hour I had sailed over the fleet, smooth, glimmering 
water, free and careless as a gull. Now I must ’bout ship and 
tussle with the whole force of the tide at the jaws of Hellgate. 
I did not know that not for that day only, but for life my float- 
ing gayly with the stream was done. 

I pulled under the eastern shore and began to give way with 
all my boyish force. . 

My joy in battling with the tide, in winning upward, foot by 
foot, boat’s length after boat’s length, gave place to a forlorn 
doubt whether I could hold my own—whether I should not 
presently be swept away. 

The tide seemed to run more strongly than I had ever known 
it. It made a plaything of my little vessel, slapping it about most 
uncivilly. The black rocks, covered with clammy, unwholesome- 
looking sea-weed, seemed like the milestones of a nightmare, 
steadily to move with me. The water, bronzed by the low sun, 
poured mightily along, and there hung my boat glued to its 
white reflection. .. . 

Of course it was easy to land, leave my boat and trudge home, 
but that was a confession of defeat not to be thought of. Two 
things only my father required of me—manliness and truth. My 
pretty little skiff—the Aladdin I called it—he had given me as a 
test of my manhood. . . . I must take the Aladdin home, or be 
degraded to my old punt, and confined to still water. The alterna- 
tive brought back strength to my arms. I threw off the ominous 
influence. I leaned to my sculls. The clammy black rocks began 
deliberately to march by me down-stream. I was making head- 
way, and the more way I made the more my courage grew. 


A sailor on a ship that passes and a sister leaning over the rail 
smile down upon him. The sister exclaims: “What a little boy! 
What a pretty boat!” And the sailor, on this New Haven ship, 
says in typical Winthropese: “He’s a little chap, but he’s got a 
man in him. Hurrah!” 
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Under the influence of the incident, I pulled along at double 
speed. I no longer measured my progress by the rocks in the 
mud, but by the cottages and villas on the bank.... The 
smooth water grew all deliciously rosy with twilight. The moon 
had just begun to put in a faint claim to be recognized as a 
luminary, when I pulled up to my father’s private jetty. 


And then, the victory against circumstances won, the boy re- 
members that on a previous occasion his father said to him: 
“Bravo, my boy! We'll soon make a man of you. You shall not 
be a weakling all your life as your father has been, mind and 
body, for want of good strong machinery to work with.” And 
these, of course, are indeed phrases almost autobiographical. 

In a great many ways this passage is characteristic of Theodore 
Winthrop, mere fragment of an incomplete tale though it may 
be. It reflects his rowing activities in New Haven harbor and 
at South Beach. The expletive “hurrah!” appears in other writing 
by Winthrop, and is as typical of him as it is a formal exuberance 
of that age. The young weakling son of a sickly father almost 
duplicates Winthrop’s own personal situation. The very air is 
that of genteel social status. The striving for manly accomplish- 
ment—including the use of the word “manly’—is a reflection of 
the striving for physical accomplishment which Winthrop him- 
self knew, and its attainment as a man of courage is typical of 
Winthrop’s novel heroes. Even the style of this little piece is 
quite characteristic of Winthrop’s work. There are the many 
short sentences. There is the occasional profusion of adjectives: 
“fleet, smooth, glimmering water” and water “deliciously rosy.” 
There is great descriptive skill. There is movement, and strain 
and striving. There are the metaphors: “milestones of a night- 
mare” and “boat glued to its white reflection” and “black rocks 
began to march downstream.” There is also the touch of insipidity 
in the conversation. 


I Literary Atmosphere 


Into what sort of a literary world, then, we must first ask 
ourselves, were the five major publications of this Theodore 
Winthrop launched? Aside from the distractions connected with 
the American Civil War, from which of course his first magazine 
articles secured an occasion and an advantage, there were many 
so-called tendencies and movements in literature into which his 
productions intruded. Winthrop’s were not merely additions to 
those of “The Genteel Circle” of New Yorkers with which, as 
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we saw in an earlier chapter, Winthrop did not mingle. He 
and his works stood apart. Aldrich, Stedman, Stoddard, and 
Bayard Taylor were more polished men of the world than he. 
Yet Winthrop’s books did have a distinctive and definitely broad 
appeal and meant something to the people of their time in 
inspiration as well as entertainment, as we have seen. 

It is not inappropriate, therefore, before we survey Winthrop’s 
own writings, to bear in mind the literary atmosphere of the 
1850's, when he wrote, and the 1860’s, when his books had their 
greatest success. This can be done without making any strict 
comparisons, and without any close evaluation of other writers. 
It is perhaps better done by simply citing the names of authors 
and the titles of their books, and by remembering all the while 
that the country was then, in literature, moving from Romanti- 
cism into Realism. 

In his era, Winthrop faced stiff competition. Some of it came 
from abroad in pirated editions of prior, well-established authors 
like Thackeray and Dickens. Some of the competition came 
from contemporary foreign writers like George Eliot in Adam 
Bede (1859) and George Meredith in The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverell (1859) who were approaching typical characters with 
sociological and psychological criticism, although often with 
considerable leaning upon aphorism and epigram. Some of this 
competition came from this side of the ocean. Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter (1850), House of Seven Gables (1851); and 
Blithedale Romance (1852) were out and accepted, and his 
moody Marble Faun (1860) was just published. It was an era 
of sentiment and melodrama, and of excitements and moralisms.® 

Herman Melville had produced, concerning faraway places, 
Typee (1846) and Omoo (1847), as well as Moby Dick (1851), 
which are now famous but were relatively unimportant and 
neglected in their own time. Cooper, although of a much earlier 
period, was still being steadily read for his primitive and ro- 
mantic Indian tales and his sea stories. The William Gilmore 
Simms novel Yemassee (1835) was still selling very well.t Poe 
was gone, with his brooding artificialities and fantastic presen- 
tations, but his mood still lived on in some of the work of 
Hawthorne. 

Mark Twain and Bret Harte’s lively stories of the West were 
yet to come. Those who liked the open plains and fierce events 
with little height of tone were still avidly scanning the bare and 
bold adventure tales of Gustave Aimard and “Captain” Mayne 
Reid. As Parrington might say, American readers were still ro- 
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mantics. Those who preferred finer presentations of things Amer- 
ican were reciting the verses of Longfellow’s Hiawatha (1855) 
and his Miles Standish (1857), or reading the carefully chiseled 
actualities of Parkman’s California and the Oregon Trail (1849), 
or his merging of realistic and romantic history in the Conspiracy 
of Pontiac (1851), and his later works. These were all part of 
the mid-century literary exploitation of the growing America and 
its energies. 

Concurrently, also, a type of writing was being done in 
America which seemed to depend much for its success on stylistic 
language and on wit. This work was not that of “the Hartford 
wits” whose time had passed; it was more nearly just “fine 
writing” often tinged with moral preachment. We shall later 
get a look at it in the work of Melville. New York might have 
been on the decline as a literary center, as leadership was passing 
for a few years to New England. Yet the New York writers still 
were doing their “literary” work. Typical of these men who wrote 
in what has been called the “genteel tradition” was Winthrop’s 
close friend and new neighbor, George William Curtis. As a 
close friend and near neighbor he must have exercised influence 
on Winthrop, even if only as an unknowing model. 

Curtis was a young man of good education and good family 
who had traveled abroad and tried to become literary. He had 
a short spell of interest in politics, especially in Abolitionism, 
as,we have seen in an earlier chapter. But then he soon moved 
from productive writing of his own to editorships and to the 
contemporaneous equivalent of column-writing, in Putnam’s 
and in Harper's, both in the weekly and in the monthly maga- 
zine where he contributed with smooth urbanity, the “Easy 
Chair” from 1854 onward. In his earliest book he had described 
a trip down the Nile in an artificial style. He had then collected 
a few pieces into a volume of social satire, consciously overornate. 
In Prue and I, published in 1856, just as Winthrop might have 
come under his influence, he had done a very simple, sincere 
series on human personal affairs, and in it abandoned the 
extravagance of language which had marked his earlier work. 
He had demonstrated that he was skilled at purely fanciful 
adventure, embellished with imagery and with glowing sen- 
timent. His books sold well in their day, indeed, although they 
probably never will again. Curtis embellished life with rhyth- 
mic expression and with apt allusion. His magazine writing was 
obviously smoothed out and polished. It lacked the formless 
informality of the breakfast-table conversations of Oliver Wendell 
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Holmes. Behind the fact, in Curtis, we always see the polite 
artist. Of course, Curtis later became more political than literary, 
and sharper in style. 

This was the literary field, that of the “genteel tradition,” 
which’ Winthrop aimed to enter. He was undoubtedly influenced 
by his friendship with Curtis. But more than that, his entire 
previous history had pointed him toward such a goal. For some 
time he had looked at literature and molded himself for it. 
There were the extensive entries in a personal “journal” and 
his longer than average letters home. There were his youthful 
attempts at poetry, commencing almost immediately after college. 
At twenty-one he had “dreamed about writing a book on Art,” 
and at twenty-four he was reserving material for chapters of a 
book. In the fall of 1853, his “visions” of writing for publication 
were succeeded by “plans.”® In his letters and journals, his very 
style was that of a gentleman suited for “the genteel” manner. 


II Early Pieces—The Andes Pamphlet 


Winthrop’s first published work was not in the field of fiction 
where his chief reputation later rested. It was the forty-three 
page pamphlet of 1859, describing Frederic Church’s painting, 
“The Heart of the Andes,” in great detail. When the huge 
canvas was exhibited, it was a great success—so great that the 
problem was how to accommodate the crowds.’ This work of art 
was not of an actual scene; it was rather just a monumental 
artificial grouping of various characteristic but imagined scenes 
and, therefore, a suitable subject for descriptive explanation. 
Although of minor importance as literature, Winthrop’s pamphlet, 
A Companion to the Heart of the Andes, has significance. It 
contains much of the enthusiasms and wordiness that had been 
part and parcel of Winthrop’s letter-writing, and that would 
be seen in his later published work. But let us not exaggerate. 
Curtis was not quite accurate when he called it “heaps and 
masses of gorgeous words” nor was another who said the writing 
was “gorgeous as the tropic sunshine of the picture.” If the 
Westminster Review thought it worthy of being mentioned with 
Ruskin, a similar use of Ruskin’s name came from a now un- 
friendly acquaintance nearby, George Strong, saying that it was 
like “the ravings of a Ruskin in delirium tremens.” Strong was 
quite unfair in saying that the language was “polysyllabic.”® 
True, an early sentence was twenty-nine lines long; but a very 
high proportion of them were typically short, and largely 
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composed of monosyllables. The writing was clear, and some- 
times brief although elaborative. Certainly Strong should not 
object to Winthrop’s saying of a mountain top above a tropical 
forest: “Eternal snows climb out of eternal summer.” Yet Win- 
throp did belabor many points far more than necessary, and 
it was called “an extraordinary pamphlet” by a contemporary 
art magazine, and rich in “similes and aphorisms.”® In it, Win- 
throp displayed a facile command of vocabulary and allusion, 
and at times a sharp simplicity. These characteristics were to 
stand him in good stead in later, more complicated and longer 
writings. 


Ill “Love and Skates” 


The story “Love and Skates” had a very special career, quite 
different from that of Winthrop’s five major books, although it 
was included in one of them. This story of skating adventures 
on the Hudson River had been sold to Lowell of the Atlantic 
Monthly before Winthrop went to war.!° It appeared in that 
magazine in the January and February issues of 1862, well after 
the war-time narratives did. Then it was included in the Life 
in the Open Air volume in 1863. A decade later, Rossiter Johnson 
was editing for James R. Osgood and Company a series of small 
volumes under the general name “Little Classics.” In volume six 
of that series he inserted Winthrop’s “Love and Skates.” That 
particular volume went through twenty-nine separate editions 
of varying size between January, 1875, and December, 1910. 
This story was also reprinted with the other seven volumes in 
four new impressions of the entire series. Further, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons took account of the worth and the convenient length of 
“Love and Skates” and gave it a separate volume in its nicely 
bound “Ariel Booklet Series,” published thus in New York in 
1902; in England in March, 1905; and in a second American 
printing in New York in 1906.11 This gocd printing record 
warrants full consideration of the story. 

“Love and Skates” was really a long short story, needing 
two instalments in the Atlantic. The difficulty of classification 
arises from the fact that the tale is really fairly simple but 
stretches out because of the insertion of aphoristic moralisms, 
long and detailed descriptions, and additions more “literary” 
than necessary to advance the story or to represent character. 
Its personages are stock characters. It depends on incident and 
accident. It is chiefly episodic, with its component parts either 
not closely enough connected or only artificially connected. 
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The main narrative is not complicated. A robust and strong- 
willed man from the West takes over in June a disrupted and 
unsuccessful foundry, about to go under in the panic of 1857. 
He restores it to efficient operation. He can do everything better 
than anybody else. He even floors one of his huskiest workmen 
with his fist and also wins over and inspires the man to 
admiration and adulation. Then in December the hero goes 
skating on the nearby Hudson. He stumbles on an oar frozen in 
the ice, which causes him to meet a girl of the same perfection 
that all of Winthrop’s heroines have. Later, all troubles in the 
foundry being solved and the river thawing into floes of ice, the 
hero makes an exciting rowing rescue of this lovely lady. In 
true melodramatic justice, that same broken oar now floating 
free makes the rescue possible. And, lo and behold! the former 
fighting foreman-worker is neatly at hand to help. 

The contemporary and long-lasting popularity of “Love and 
Skates” cannot be denied in the face of publication facts. Yet 
that cannot move us to consider it as any more than mere 
sentimental romance with unnecessary literary allusions and 
flowery language—distinguishing qualities of Winthrop as a pen- 
man. In the story we find characters all good or all bad, examples 
of the morality in all of Winthrop. We also find strong personal 
conviction: whiskey is vulgar, rum is bad, a bar is a terrible 
place, and the use of hard liquor disgraceful,!? although later in 
Cecil Dreeme we are to learn that one must distinguish good 
wine from bad. Already we meet with Winthrop’s overuse of the 
word “gentleman”! and with his generalizing attitude that a 
“woman of the highest civilization” is the most desirable. This 
is how he sketches a contact between a boarder and the boarding- 
house lady’s daughter: “There must be a little friendly reserve 
between a handsome young man and a pretty young woman 
several grades lower in the social scale, living in the same 
house” (142). The Winthrops believed in social classes. 

Just as art was a popular and gentlemanly interest about 
town, so could skating be. Skating to Winthrop could be as 
politely literary as Benjamin West’s famous skater portrait was 
gentlemanly formal. Much of an entire chapter is devoted to 
dithyrambic language on the joys of flying on wings of steel. 
The following quotation can be taken to represent fairly Win- 
throp’s playing with words about a topic and thinking fancifully 
around it—the technique he so frequently used in all his writing: 

Of all the plays that are played by this playful world on its 
play-days, there is no play like Skating. 
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To prepare a board for the moves of this game of games, a 
panel for the drawings of this Fine Art, a stage for the entrechats 
and pirouettes of the graceful adepts, Zero, magic artificer, had 
been, for the last two nights, sliding at full speed up and down 
the North River. 

We have heard of Midas, whose touch made gold, and of the 
virgin under whose feet sprang roses; but Zero’s heels and toes 
were armed with more precious influences. They left a diamond 
way, where they slid—a hundred and fifty miles of diamond, 
half a mile wide and six inches thick. 

Diamond can only reflect sunlight; ice can contain it. Zero’s 
product, finer even than diamond, was filled—at the rate of a 
million to the square foot—with bubbles immeasurably little, and 
yet every one big enough to comprise the entire sun in small, but 
without alteration or abridgment. When the sun arose, each of 
these wonderful cells was ready to catch the tip of a sunbeam and 
house it in a shining abode. 

Besides this, Zero had inlaid its work, all along shore, with 
exquisite marquetry of leaves, brown and evergreen, of sprays 
and twigs, reeds and grasses. No parquet in any palace from 
Fontainebleau to St. Petersburg could show such delicate 
patterns, or could gleam so brightly, though polished with all the 
wax in Christendom. 

On this fine pavement, all the way from Cohoes to Spuyten 
Duyvil, Jubilee was sliding without friction, the Christmas 
morning of these adventures (151-52). 


Nor is this passage a very unusual one in Winthrop. From 
incident to incident throughout the book, he deliberately sets 
a scene and then moves on to the action. This was just a frozen 
river, but he added phrase on phrase for fantasy, not really for 
description. It was a frequent method of Winthrop in his later 
books. Although artificial writing of his sort has become strange 
to our time, with its parallelisms and balances, its striving for 
effects and sometimes merely verbal cleverness, it was not un- 
usual in his time. The technique can be found in George Eliot’s 
Adam Bede, and more clearly in Meredith’s Richard Feverell. 
Richard Feverell especially attempted to be urbane, cultivated, 
and intellectual in style and allusion,!* and therefore appealing 
to the select few. Both of these were published in 1859, while 
Winthrop lived and was writing. Winthrop’s was not a rarity. 

Let there be no mistake. All writing of the 1860's was not so 
fanciful as this. One example is enough, from another who wrote 
successfully of the West—from Bret Harte and his “Luck of 
Roaring Camp,” first published in 1868. In simple, yet vivid, 
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rapid narrative, rich in local color, even to dialect in language, 
Harte wrote of the birth of a baby in a rough, amazed, and 
exclusively masculine mining town. He romanticized and made 
memorable the simple event by writing like this: 


The camp stopped to listen. Above the swaying and moaning 
of the pines, the swift rush of the river, and the crackling of the 
fire, rose a sharp, querulous cry,—a cry unlike anything heard 
before in the camp. The pines stopped moaning, the river ceased 
to rush, and the fire to crackle. It seemed as if Nature had 
stopped to listen too. The camp rose to its feet as one man. 


Like Winthrop, Harte was practically brought up in a library 
and a college atmosphere. Like Winthrop, he was of a profes- 
sorial family. Yet he wrote with a rich spare perfection that 
Winthrop never achieved. 

In “Love and Skates” we find also an almost habitually stilted 
dialogue. Once in a while Winthrop displays an ability to write 
natural and appropriate conversation, here and in other writing. 
But it is all too seldom. A friendly critic of decades later, who 
did indeed think this “Love and Skates” to be “very much the 
best of all his writings,” still thought there to be in it “a metallic 
brilliancy” far from realistic. Also, we are reminded that Joseph 
Beach condemned the more modern Marquand’s “stagey clever- 
ness in dialogue.”!5 These are happy phrases too frequently 
appropriate. For example, in a critical early scene in this story, 
there is an accident on the ice and Peter Skerret skates up 
to find the injured hero’s head in a lady’s lap, and says: “Have 
you been tilting at this gentleman, Mary? Why! Hullo. Hooray! 
It’s Wade, Richard: Wade, Dick Wade! Don’t look Miss Mary, 
while I give him the grips of all the secret societies we belonged 
to in college.” And later, when Mary wonders if Wade himself 
has fully recovered, he replies to her question by saying: “My 
force has all come back. You have electrified me” (178, 187). 

If there is any more unnatural dialogue in our literature than 
this, I have failed to discover it. This speech is certainly not 
that of our own day, nor probably very much that even of the 
mid-century years. But it was obviously good literary expression 
then, as the acceptance and success of the tale in the Atlantic 
would indicate. Nor did later decades scorn it either. As the 
bibliography shows, it was the most reset and republished of 
any of Winthrop’s writings. It continued to be included for many, 
many years in reprints of presumably distinguished pieces, along 
with some tales by Hawthorne and Irving. It seems not to have 
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been a style of expression entirely unfamiliar, either, to Win- 
throp’s friend, George William Curtis. Almost a decade before 
the two were so much together on Staten Island, Curtis in 1851 
was making a writing trip for the Tribune, and in early July he 
penned a personal letter back home: “Well, I’m infected by the 
Erie Rail-Road Guide. I am free, think of that, free upon the 
glorious anniversary of our Independence. Bang, bang, bang. I 
shall tarry a few days to taste my liberty at leisure and then 
‘spread sheeny vans for flight-—Niagara, Catskill, Sharon, Berk- 
shire, Nahant, Newport, and general bliss ad infinitum.”® 

Something has been said briefly in an earlier chapter concern- 
ing extravagant phrasings in the work of Herman Melville. More 
can appropriately be said here. Although strange in our own 
time, seemingly unnatural fictitious dialogue was not too un- 
usual in Winthrop’s day and age. Even Melville—who so suc- 
cinctly and realistically described his own seaside town in the 
opening pages of Moby Dick—was guilty in both Moby Dick 
(1851) and The Confidence Man (1856) of elaborate phrasings 
and of unnecessary allusions. In the rough sea story of Moby 
Dick, for instance, he has a seaman say: “Already we are boldly 
launched on the deep; but soon we shall be lost in its unshored, 
harborless immensities” and he throws in references to “Wash- 
ington, Napoleon, Nelson on top of towers in Baltimore, Paris, 
London.” In The Confidence Man, Melville has Mississippi River 
steamboat passengers quote Hume, Bacon, Rabelais, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Diogenes—quite a little unrealistic even for deliber- 
ately artificial “satire” and “fable” complicatedly devised.1? Again 
in The Confidence Man, although Melville did have some natural 
dialogue, he also had some in the most fantastic style. Writing 
of Mississippi slickers, he played with words and with language 
and exhibited a very pretentious pomposity. Such excessive 
repetition and wealth of allusion may also be found in Melville’s 
justly famous Moby Dick (1851), fully as fantastic as Winthrop’s 
style and as out of accord with our modern standards. There 
a plain sailor on a ship talks like a highbrow man at a desk in 
Boston. However, we must not overdo this criticism. Even the 
rough and tough Jack London spoke of ocean waves breaking 
on a beach as “the white battalions of the infinite armies of 
the sea.” 

It seems reasonable to admit that at most times and places 
a writer of accomplishment has been supposed to perform his 
writing tasks with special verbal skills, not merely to droop to 
dull commonplace recording of undistinguished thoughts. Of 
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course, he has been supposed to use those skills, certainly in those 
mid-century years well before Hemingway, Farrell, and Faulk- 
ner. In this respect Winthrop did indeed fit his age. This embel- 
lishment was apparently some of the “real artistic literary work” 
which his sister said he wanted to do. And where did he 
submit the story? To the Atlantic, then run by James Russell 
Lowell, “the high-spirited, socially impeccable belles-lettrist” of 
the time. It was accepted, thus, by a magazine of high repute. 
In its own day “Love and Skates” was called “clever” and we 
might let it rest at that.1* 


IV Cecil Dreeme 


The most widely distributed of Winthrop’s novels, and prob- 
ably the best known, Cecil Dreeme, has seemed to some critics 
“less mature” than his other fiction.1® It has been considered 
melodramatic, morbid, and violent in plot and counterplot. Much 
of the story is located in the old “Gothicish” New York University 
building on Washington Square which Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
at that very time thought “a gloomy structure” with “lugubrious 
chambers,”*° and with an actual strange locked room matching 
the one in this novel. Winthrop in the novel itself called the 
building “a book of sin and sorrow” and a “time-worn, tear- 
stained, blood-marked volume.” Certainly this building, which 
Winthrop names “Chrysalis College,” dominates the story—not 
the college itself, but the artists and studios housed there. We 
find, therefore, in this novel, Winthrop’s interests in art and in 
artists. Having often been in the studios of the Hunts in Paris 
and of French in New York, he was of course on familiar ground. 

The tale of Cecil Dreeme concerns a young hero who returns 
from Europe as “a fellow of good intentions” who is undecided 
and procrastinating about going to work. He takes over a 
friend’s lodgings in the gloomy university building. He has met 
on shipboard and continues to see in New York the villain of 
the piece, a certain Densdeth who “sneers” from the very first 
time we meet him, who has “gained money-power at the cost of 
moral weight,” and whose “gigantic schemes are the terror, the 
wonder, and the admiration of Wall Street” (62, 73, 75, 86, 94). 

Our hero is soon on familiar terms with a young painter 
hiding out in a studio in the same building. In fact the young 
artist, Cecil Dreeme, and the hero, Robert Byng, become more 
and more friendly. Concurrently, Byng becomes temporarily 
interested in a young woman, Emma Denman, daughter of a 
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well-placed resident of New York’s fashionable neighborhood. 
But, at the same time, Byng distrusts Emma’s strange familiarity 
with the apparently dreadful Densdeth. Then the boy Cecil 
Dreeme is recognized on the streets on a dark night and is 
kidnaped by that old villain, Densdeth. He is spirited off to an 
“asylum” in the suburbs. Emma Denman commits suicide. An 
old enemy and former tool of the vile Densdeth stabs Densdeth 
to death at the suburban “asylum.” There Cecil Dreeme is 
rescued from perils and proves to be a girl, not a boy or young 
man. She is Clara Denman. The disguised young artist of the 
Chrysalis College studio is actually sister to Emma. She had gone 
into hiding in disguise to avoid being forced by her father into 
betrothal with Densdeth. While hiding, she had long been 
thought dead, a suicide by drowning. Now, at the climax of the 
plot, the man-to-man friendship between Robert Byng and the 
young Cecil Dreeme is quickly transposed into acknowl- 
edged love. 

In this tale there is plenty of mystery and excitement, good 
development, and storytelling. However, in spite of the attempted 
lightness of some of the conversation, the tale has still a constant 
overcast of pervading gloom. Its “rich old morbid fancies” had 
reminded one critic of “some of Poe’s finest productions” and 
another of Hawthorne's interpretations of the spirit of Europe 
in The Marble Faun (1860).?! 

Was Winthrop so much an idealist that he became a pessimist? 
The question is worth considering. Winthrop was against sin. 
Yet his idealisms and aspirations, as expressed in Cecil Dreeme, 
were not stated so clearly and specifically as he put them in a 
few sentences in that letter written from Fort Monroe shortly 
before he died. Nevertheless, his remarks showed him to have 
a sense of moral responsibility toward the public. Amid racing 
rescues, intrigues, and violent deaths, he was trying to display 
the best proprieties of life against the shadows of human faults. 
He was unashamed to have his heroine show “the instinctive 
recoil of a pure being from a foul being.” The future of America, 
he felt, was to produce “the new era for the noblest manhood 
and the purest womanhood the world has ever known.” He 
was hopeful, as he showed in a poem: 


Man is nobler than men have been, 
Souls are vaster than souls have dreamed. 
There are broader oceans than eyes have seen, 
Noons more glowing than yet have beamed.?? 
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He was an idealist in spite of his preoccupation with evil. It 
was an age of ideals. Whittier was fierce in his virtue and fiery 
in his excoriation of slavery. Whitman in hopeful and pictorial 
phrases was displaying a fervent hope for America as a nation.”* 
It is only in more recent years, as Alexander Cowie says, that we 
have come to reshuffle the positions of our literary gods and 
have heavily emphasized writers like Hawthorne and Melville 
“who have seen the serpent in Eden,... especially those who 
have been probers of guilt and possessors of a tragic vision.”?* 

Actually, Winthrop was sharp in his judgments. In this novel, 
he spoke disparagingly of New York University, of the pupils, 
and of their teachers—but not more so, after all, than others of 
his time.2° His villain, or bad genius in this novel, is labeled a 
“potent millionaire,” and other men can be lured or bought to 
do his will. Winthrop is arbitrary in his labeling of “oaf” and 
“gentleman” and snobbish in distinguishing between “starch in 
the shirt” and “limp linen.” There are nasty references to the 
aims of “the Italian priesthood’—three of them**—and to the 
“Hebrewish” bent of the villain; these remarks are matched in a 
later novel by slurring ones about a too-aquiline nose.?7 Win- 
throp also displays his fierce almost autobiographical pride, as 
when he has his hero remark: “I am deemed quite a Puritan 
as men go. I should be, so as not to shame my ancestors.” Yet, 
perhaps these are just unfortunate results of Winthrop’s constant 
inclination toward the striking phrase and the fantastic in expres- 
sion. Or perhaps they were only the reflections of prejudices then 
current in New York, in New Haven, or on Staten Island, or 
possibly among the select sort of readers who would like Win- 
throp’s books. A “gentleman” of that age was, in fact, a little 
narrow-minded. 

In his hostility toward his character Densdeth, the not too 
scrupulous businessman in Cecil Dreeme, Winthrop was stand- 
ing upon an intense idealism. Men of the ilk of Densdeth would 
in the coming “Age of Wealth” disregard this idealism. Peter 
Cooper in the 1870’s would complain that “there is fast growing 
in this country an aristocracy of wealth that can curse the 
prosperity of any country.”?8 

Winthrop was basically an ardent believer in an ideal America. 
Reflected in Cecil Dreeme is his theme that basic virtues must 
predominate. We can call it melodrama, if we think along with 
Trent and Van Doren. But this belief and this idea form the very 
essence of Winthrop and of his gift to American literature. True, 
he had a recognizable villain in every novel, a pursuit in every 
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novel, a violent death in every novel. But in each Winthrop 
was always the gentleman, and as such he also had a righteous- 
ness and a latent idealism. 

Underneath the front of a bustling and busy New York’s 
upper-crust corporation, one of whose board of directors’ meet- 
ings Winthrop had satirized in the opening pages of “Love and 
Skates,” Winthrop had discovered intrigue and evil of a personal 
character. It was the general problem of evil that Melville dealt 
with in Moby Dick (1851) in allegory form, and that Hawthorne 
considered in The Scarlet Letter (1850), as well as in The Marble 
Faun (1860). An obsession of the time, it was the problem of 
good being fought against by evil—in Cecil Dreeme by incident, 
however, rather than by character. 

However, it is not proper, because these books deal with this 
problem, to call them “psychological” novels. The word “psycho- 
logical” in those days, and as used by Winthrop’s sister,?® did 
not mean what it does now with regard to a novel. Cecil Dreeme 
displays none of that character development which we seek today 
in fictional work so designated. 

In this novel of Cecil Dreeme, as in Winthrop’s other fiction, 
“rakes are rakes and are so called,”?" and the chief interest is 
in what may happen to the man—not in what may happen 
to his character. It is true that Robert Byng, the hero of Cecil 
Dreeme, is depicted as being strangely fascinated by the villain 
Densdeth and by his approaches. Yet we never for a moment 
imagine that this excellent hero is “salable,” in Winthrop’s phrase, 
as others are said to be (64, 259). Nor do we discern any 
real struggle in the mind or heart of the hero as to his proper 
course. The book, then, is melodrama—embellished though it 
may be. 

The embellishments are a part of the style and the character 
of the man who wrote the book. Winthrop does indeed, in 
this novel, get well into what we would now call the fantastic 
and artificial in language, even in conversations between char- 
acters; we saw a touch of it in discussing “Love and Skates.” 
The display of culture, if not erudition, is typical of the “Genteel 
Circle” of his time. The narrative never really made it necessary, 
for example, for the old college building on Washington Square 
to be called “Dantesque, Byronic, Victor Hugoish” or for the 
hero to parade his and his author's knowledge of artists abroad 
by saying: “I may have seen him copying in the Louvre, 
sketching in the Oberland, dejected in the Coliseum, elated in 
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St. Peter’s, taking his coffee and violets in the Café Doné, 
whisking by at the Pitti Palace Ball” (39, 147). 

Winthrop’s artificiality in style and dialogue extends to having 
his hero accept an invitation to play billiards by saying: 
“Business in the form of Mr. Churm, deserts me. Pleasure 
woos. I accept” (174). And the same hero tells a janitor who has 
brought too much food for a snack in a studio: “You will spoil 
Mr. Dreeme’s invalid appetite with these piles of provender” 
(157). We might accept as not too unnatural a man who 
announces, when a freeze ruins his plumbing, that his “Croton 
pipe burst in the thaw last night” (279). But it is, after all, 
stretching quite a bit to accept a parting passage of words 
between two fascinated persons almost in love that ends with 
the young lady saying to her distressed admirer: “Fancies fade 
with sunshine, facts grow more fatally prominent” (272). 

It is perhaps improper to leave our reader with such a 
completely unfavorable reflection of Winthrop’s style and dia- 
logue as the passages just cited might indicate. The fact is that 
he was sharp and crisp in much of his narration. His description 
was brief and keen. His dialogue sometimes very successfully 
advanced both the plot and the picture. This is a part of how 
Winthrop set the scene for his early incidents in this novel: 


Stillfleet pointed out a huge granite or rough marble building. 

“There I live,” said he. “It’s not a jail, as you might suppose 
from its grimmish aspect. Not an Asylum. Not a Retreat. No 
lunatics, that I know of, kept there, or anything mysterious, 
guilty, or out of the way.” 

“Chrysalis College, is it not?” 

“You have not forgoten its monastic phiz?” 

“No; I remember the sham convent, sham castle, modern- 
antique affair. But how do you happen to be quartered there? 
Is the College defunct?” 

“Not defunct; only without vitality.” 

“Well, and what was the result?” 

“There it stands, big, battlemented, buttressed, marble, with 
windows like crenelles. The halls and lecture-rooms would stand 
vacant, so they let them to lodgers. .. . Here we are at the grand 
portal of the grand front.” 

“I see the front and the door. Where is the grandeur?” 

“Don't put on airs, stranger. I'll show you someth'ng better 
inside.” 

We entered the edifice under a pointed arch. A lobby opened 
at the door, communicating with a dim corridor running through 
the middle of the building, parallel to the front. A fan-tracery 
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vaulting of plaster, peeled and crumbling, ceiled the lobby. A 
marble stairway, with iron hand-rails, went squarely and clumsily 
up from the door, nearly filling the lobby. 

Stillfleet led the way upstairs. 

He pointed to the fan-tracery. 

“This of course reminds you of King’s College Chapel,” he said. 

“Entirely,” replied I. “Pity it is deciduous!” and I brushed off 
from my coat several flakes of its whitewash. 

The stairs landed us on the main floor of the building. An- 
other dimly lighted corridor, answering to the one below, but 
loftier, ran from end to end of the building. This also was paved 
with marble tiles. Large Gothicish doors opened along on either 
side. The middle room on the rear of the corridor was two 
stories high, and served as chapel and lecture-room. On either 
side of this a narrow staircase climbed to the upper floors 
(33-36). 


Introduced to a building and to the beginning of a tale 
in such a fashion, it is difficult not to continue reading. Win- 
throp’s writing has indeed the story quality of curiosity. The 
dialogue just quoted is light and airy, yet almost natural. And 
much of Winthrop’s dialogue was very nearly natural too—in 
spite of such excrescences as we may quote from time to time. 
Bits inserted as much to display culture and erudition as for 
narrative needs are inconsequential beside the fact that the 
Cecil Dreeme novel has suspense, sharp images, rapid narration, 
and entertainment. These qualities assured it a popular success. 
They still assure it a place on the shelf. The composition, as a 
critic of the time said in the Knickerbocker Magazine,*! is that 
of a master of prose. 

And, finally, in closing this, the first of our chapters on the 
style and the writings of Theodore Winthrop, there is one thing 
which, in all justice, needs to be said. Under the more current 
influence of such sparse style and dialogue as we have come 
to expect a hundred years later—under the influence, let us 
be frank to say, of the bare realisms of Hemingway and Farrell— 
we have perhaps made too much comment about Winthrop’s 
artificial stylisms. Perhaps this attitude has been exaggerated, 
we admit. In Winthrop’s New York street scenes and shops just 
before Christmas in “Brightly’s Orphan” notice the comparison 
to the sharp and crisp descriptive skill demonstrated in the 
passages just quoted about the old university building beside 
Washington Square. It is almost as effective description-by-dia- 
logue as Hemingway gives us in Over the River looking at 
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Venice from afar. But still it may be considered artificial. 
Consider this prose style: 


The April skies glowed with benevolence this Saturday morn- 
ing. The Metropolitan Tower was singing, bright ivory tipped 
with gold, uplifted and intensely glad of the morning. The 
buildings walling in Madison Square were jubilant; the honest 
red-brick fronts radiant; the new marble, witty. The sparrows 
in the middle of Fifth Avenue were talking all at once, scandal- 
ously but cleverly. The polished brass of limousines threw off 
toothy smiles.3? 


This is the writing of a master of prose. It is quite different 
from the elaborate stylism of which we have spoken in the 
case of Winthrop. It is, indeed, by a modern twentieth-century 
realist, but it is not merely stark or simple. It is by Sinclair 
Lewis, who in other early novels wrote other, harsher descriptions 
of New York, notably of New York’s East Side slums with 
their “whirlwind of noise and smells and hovering shadows.” 
It is not typical Sinclair Lewis, to be sure; but it is Sinclair 
Lewis. It does not try to be merely pictorial. This sort of descrip- 
tion differs from Winthrop’s in that the two add to pure 
description in different ways. Sinclair Lewis’ scenes are written 
so as to reflect a mood and thus enliven a character as well 
as to depict the view; Winthrop’s, usually with a Puckish air, 
simply to play with words. The difference is in the two men. 
We may perhaps have exaggerated Winthrop’s tendency toward 
conscious artistry as a fault. Other writers have gone into 
exaggerated simile and metaphor, and we do not condemn them. 
We praise them for thus creating a mood essential to the 
character or the tale. It is best not always to be taken as too 
keen a critic of this trait in Winthrop. It is better merely to 
regret that in Cecil Dreeme and in “Love and Skates” he never 
gave us more pictures of the New York he must have known 
so well.33 He never followed in words the paint brush or 
drawing pencil of Winslow Homer or pictured in words the 
lively crowded skating in Central Park. No, his skating hero 
was out on the open Hudson, with hardly any figures but 
figures of speech. 
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N Chapter 5, we looked at some of the New York productions 

of Winthrop, those most closely tied to the city. Therefore, 
they may well seem to have grown to some extent out of his life 
there. Certainly Cecil Dreeme reflects Washington Square, 
Fifth Avenue, and 14th Street; and, in a way, it is therefore 
closer to actuality than his other novels. But before telling of 
those other novels, it seems best to speak of Winthrop’s several 
shorter pieces of writing. Doing so will leave the closing chapter 
to his historical novel and to John Brent, which has frequently 
been considered his most outstanding contribution to American 
literature. 


I The Canoe and the Saddle 


The first of these shorter pieces is the tale of a personal 
experience. In August, 1853, Winthrop, as we know, had gone by 
canoe across Puget Sound and then by horseback around Mount 
Tacoma, over the Cascades, then to the Dalles of the Columbia 
River. This trip he used for an adventure narrative. It was a two- 
hundred mile trip, quite properly called “an adventurous and 
rather arduous journey.” Winthrop said that he had not had 
time to write home, and his text indeed seems likely to have 
been written afterward because it tells of an event three years 
later. His letters home, frequent early in the summer, practically 
ceased. He made some notations in diary or journal, but just 
now he was too busy for much else than just travel. The existing 
“original” manuscript of The Canoe and the Saddle is far too 
clean a copy to have been current composition. It was a 
printer’s copy. The text, as we have it, was, therefore, most 
likely the result of rewriting and recasting of which his sister 
has spoken.” In its final form it was a product of Staten Island. 

The trip had had its difficulties, its excitements, and its real 
dangers. These Winthrop did not fail to include. It is interesting, 
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detailed narrative with close descriptions of many scenes along 
the route. But the most interesting thing to us, aside from the 
exciting reading it furnishes, is the fact that Wéinthrop’s 
approach to his journey, and to his writing of it, differ consider- 
ably from the books of two other men of very nearly the 
same era. There was Clarence King, who also had been along 
the Columbia River and had seen The Dalles. He had also 
been so deeply impressed by Winthrop’s “Siwash Odyssey,” as 
he called this book, that he made Winthrop his “literary hero.”? 
Then there was John W. Powell, the exploring geologist, who 
thought and wrote of areas largely in scientific and practical 
terms.* Trained and famed explorers, sometimes breaking entirely 
new trails, these two nevertheless popular writers of that time 
had less poetic extravagance in the accounts of their travels, 
although King did once in a while insert some “touches of the 
colorful and the picturesque,” and wrote such a chapter on 
“A Sierra Storm” that became famous. Compared to these two, 
Winthrop’s approach was truly, as in his own phrase, that of 
“a poetic eye” producing “poetic extravaganza,’* rather than 
that of one with a photographer’s mind or a surveyor’s note 
book. He had not, like King, been introduced into Western 
exploring as a true scientist who recorded precise statistics. This 
trip was an adventure to him, and a thrilling discovery too; and 
he wrote of it retrospectively in that way. 

The result, The Canoe and the Saddle, became a careful and 
a meritorious piece of work. We therefore do not wonder that 
this was the one of Winthrop’s longer writings with the best 
publication history or that it was actually reprinted from newly 
set type in American editions, even well into the twentieth 
century. It has adventure and peril. It has description. Win- 
throp’s tale of the legend of the mountain and his recital of the 
legend of The Dalles can be honestly prized as excellent, vivid, 
clear, and rapid. His descriptions of scenery are somewhat 
florid, but always alive. Noteworthy is a superb view of Tacoma’s 
snowy peak, with its halo of clouds lifting above the bright 
green of summer foliage—almost like the mountain in Church’s 
“Heart of the Andes.” Wrote Winthrop in The Canoe and 
the Saddle: 


Across the solemn surges of forest, suddenly above their sombre 
green appeared Tacoma. Large and neighbor it stood, so near 
that every jewel of the snow-fields seemed to send me a separate 
ray; yet not so near but that I could with one look, take in its 
whole image from clear-cut edge to edge. 
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All around it the dark evergreens rose like a ruff; above them 
the mountain splendors swelled steadier for the contrast. Sun- 
light of noon was so refulgent upon the crown, and lay so thick 
and dazzling in nooks and chasms, that the eye sought repose 
of gentler lights, and found it in shadowed nooks and clefts, 
where, sunlight entering not, an emanation from the blue sky, 
has fallen, and lay sheltered and tremulous, a mild substitute 
for the stronger glory (124-25). 


Even while Winthrop was probably polishing this narrative 
on Staten Island, Horace Greeley of New York was making 
his famous 1859 trip overland to California, and doing a remark- 
able description of the scenery and of the life there, and an 
analysis of the resources and values of the country—all with a 
sharpness, a pictorial skill, and a narrative interest worthy of 
a great writer. But Greeley was a newspaperman interested in 
human values and in national development, not a stylist at a 
desk on Staten Island. There is no unfairness, for illustrative 
purposes, in quoting from Greeley’s on-the-spot writing for an 
example of unedited, unpolished, and unrevised material: 


The Chugwater is a rapid, muddy millstream, running in a 
deep, narrow, tortuous channel, and constantly gouging into one 
bank or the other, except where the willows and some other 
small shrubs oppose the resistance of their matted roots to the 
force of the current. The rocky hill sometimes crowds the stream 
‘closely, compelling the road to make a circuit over the high 
prairie adjacent to avoid the impracticable canyons through 
which the stream frets and foams on its devious way. ' 


These are the “brisk, astringent phrases” of a long-practiced 
writer. Greeley did not have the advantages of higher education. 
In place of the literary language of the genteel writer, he told 
of his travels in the compressed phrases of a man who had an 
eye for facts and who had been disciplined by daily and weekly 
publication into effective, unelaborated speech. 

Winthrop’s characterizations of Indians in The Canoe and 
the Saddle are sharp and uncharitable, but usually concise and 
striking. His remarks about the Flatheads of this region are 
vivid and almost vicious, but the tribe is as intriguing to him 
as it was to Holmes in Elsie Venner.® Winthrop on this trip was 
subjected to danger from wild animals and to perils from the 
treachery of his guide. And the incidents of this kind are 
brightly and briefly told without arrogation. To the bare facts 
of the trip, however, Winthrop did add what might be called 
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purely literary excrescences. It is nice to say, for instance, that 
when he was thirsty he “stooped and kissed the spring,” but 
it is superfluous for him to add that he “lapped the aerated 
tipple in its goblet, whose stem reaches deep into the bubble 
laboratories” (157-58). 

In spite of its realities and its tales of personal peril, the 
narrative carries the literary approach indeed. Winthrop seem- 
ingly cannot paint nature without alluding to Naiad, Lethe, 
Gideon, Hippocrene Lares, Wordsworth, Nemesis, and Comus.*® 
He twice called the Columbia “the Achilles of rivers.” He must 
be artificial in expression at times, as when, ordering three 
horses and a guide, he says: “Buy three quadrupeds and hire 
one biped guide.” These are traits, even faults, if you will. 

These, however, are but stray examples of frequent literary 
attempts at intellectual level of a young author. They are, let 
us say again, the products of Staten Island, and of artificial 
ideas of literary composition at high levels. They are, there- 
fore, in the long run quite pardonable. In fact, it is this very 
richness of expression, if we can call it that, which has helped 
make this volume noteworthy and enduring in the area from 
which its scenes are identifiably drawn. In many of his pas- 
sages his narrative is pure and true, without boastfulness at 
overcoming difficulties. In this book, he demonstrates a sensitive 
skill at expression, like this, which we do not hesitate to 
repeat: “Nightfall was tumbling down from the zenith before 
we reached camp....A musical rustle, as we galloped through, 
proved the long grass” (167). 

The tale has unquestioned merit. Moreover, it has been appre- 
ciated for many long years.7 


Il “Isthmiana” 


To The Canoe and the Saddle, when published as a title 
piece of a volume, was added a collection of fragments described 
as “Isthmiana.” Winthrop had written in Panama many very 
long letters home, describing what he was doing and what he 
was seeing. While there he did mention his “Book!” in a letter, 
but it was only later that he had serious “plans” for “real 
artistic literary work.” Yet this collection was later put in print 
with apologies that it was “merely a rapidly written journal of 
youthful adventure ... not intended for publication in its present 
form” (304). In it there is a narrative of a trip along the old 
Gold Road; snatches depicting life in Panama City; and an 
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account of a boat trip up the coast and of a horseback ride 
through the country, sometimes thick with vegetation and some- 
times open savannas. 

Fragments though they are, they demonstrate some very par- 
ticular facts about Winthrop’s writing. In the first place, they 
evince a keen observation of things and of people and a skill 
at describing scenery and at narrating quickly. In this respect 
they are almost simple by comparison with some of Winthrop’s 
later elaborations. Thus he concludes his story of a trip: 


On the evening of the next day I rode down to the landing, 
over a beautiful undulating country, and when the tide rose 
enough to cover the roots of the mangroves, I embarked in a 
bungo, and by the soft moonlight was wafted along among small 
islands, till dawn and the freshening breeze wafted me back to 
the semi-Americanized life of Panama. I had seen and loved the 
pastoral life of the tropics, and I sighed as I looked down upon 
the bay once more, though soon my unreal life upon its shores 
was to terminate. And without regret I returned from the dreamy 
Pacific to the restless, burdened waves of the Atlantic Sea (375). 


Even if we do not at this point look into Winthrop’s letters 
which were not published until 1884, and confine our close 
scrutiny to the “Isthmiana” fragments, we note a greater 
simplicity in his writing than in what he had “polished” later. 
Particularly noticeable here is the absence of rhetorical flam- 
boyances and of intellectual allusions, such as we saw in The 
Canoe and the Saddle. It makes us wonder if it is really true 
that it was his “gallop” across the Continent which actually did 
make “all the pedantries of scholastic thought” perish from 
his mind. 

Obvious in these “Isthmiana” fragments are also outcroppings 
of some of Winthrop’s prejudices. They might have been over- 
looked had they not become obvious also in his later, more 
formal, serious writing. That in his greater maturity he did not 
eliminate them is to his discredit. So in this narrative we run 
upon “an imbecile old priest” and a “jolly ecclesiastic of the 
hedge order” and, in the letters “dangerous Jesuits” and “ridicu- 
lous” church ceremonies. We have seen his later slur in 
Cecil Dreeme at things “Hebrewish” and shall see in John Brent 
that he does not like a nose that is “positive aquiline” either.® 
So in “Isthmiana” he declares himself hostile to “vile elements,” 
“Nantucket whalers and express agents,” and “Jews and bar- 
barians.”!° And it is hardly an excuse for his doting sister to 
pardon him because he was “a man of delicacy,” and because 
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he was missing very much “the quiet rational pleasures at 
home” and “the dear happy fireside.”!! These open aversions 
were not merely “in character” for the persons in his later fiction; 
they were part of his very own character; and these writings 
betray the fact. They make the critic feel like saying that these 
“fragments” and his letters too were indeed not really in fit 
form for publication. 


III Mr. Waddy’s Return 


The novel Mr. Waddy’s Return is of course not quantitatively 
a “shorter” piece, but it has seemed best to discuss it at this 
point simply because it has been identified as one of his earliest 
writings.1” It is, therefore, more in conformity in matters of 
style with these other really shorter pieces than with the longer 
novels. In this novel, an attempt to portray high-level life, Mr. 
Waddy comes back from India to the midst of his old friends. 
He has become wealthy, but he is unaffected by his wealth 
or by false adulations. The plot is excessively complicated. The 
number of characters is extreme. Some of the incidents are 
highly improbable. And the amount of genealogical material 
inserted is both large and superfluous. It does have some few 
pieces of entertaining and not too unnatural dialogue. It has 
some well-handled bits of sentiment. It has a few fine bits of 
scenic description of Mount Desert Island, where Winthrop 
had vacationed in the summer of 1855. But, on the whole, by 
twentieth-century standards, the belated birth of the book was 
unfortunate, and the failure of the publication inevitable and 
deserved. No competent critical student of American literature 
has thought it in any sense comparable to the five main volumes 
of Winthrop. 


IV “Saccharissa Mellasys” 


Also probably dating from early in Winthrop’s writing career 
was the short story, “Saccharissa Mellasys,” published in the 
Atlantic Monthly in September, 1861. It was never reproduced 
in any of the Winthrop books, possibly for lack of merit. As 
a light piece of fiction, it was naturally quite properly different 
from the war pieces which had just appeared in the three preced- 
ing issues. Its use in the magazine must indicate that in its own 
day it was considered a piece of high quality, for the standards 
of the Atlantic were indeed high. It is sharp satire—intended 
also to be amusing—on the foolish affectations of the ridiculously 
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rich. It is perhaps indirectly influenced by friend Curtis’ 
Potiphar Papers, also social satire. 

In this story Winthrop has his hero go to Newport to find 
and marry an heiress.!* Named A. Bratley Chylde, the hero 
carefully selects his hotel because it is new and fashionable and 
because it is the one most likely to be favored by the class of 
people among whom he hopes to snare a fiancée. He finds 
one, a plain daughter of a wealthy Southern planter and slave 
owner. Betrothed, the two go to Louisiana on a trip which 
ends in tar and feathers for Chylde. There is in this very minor 
piece a touch of the Abolitionist attitude that is rare in Win- 
throp. He has it said that Negroes never dance save under the 
whip, and he portrays an incident that shows an asinine young 
Southern “aristocrat” getting humorous enjoyment out of watch- 
ing a Negro being whipped. 

In general, the ironic sneer of the tale is lightened by some 
cleverness of phrase and by an undercurrent of humor: “Ham 
was the viand she was engaged upon, and she (playfully, I 
have no doubt) ate with her knife.” It is obviously with tongue 
in cheek that the narrator says: “I wish my style to be elevated, 
accurate, and decorous...to convey heroic sentiments in the 
finest possible language.” Perhaps it was making much out of 
little, but it was certainly verbal pleasantry to have the hero 
say: “The term spouse I select as somewhat less familiar than 
wife, somewhat more permanent than bride, and somewhat less 
amatory than the partner of my bosom.” 

The tale is strange reading to us today, but it is in the 
end amusing. That probably is what it was intended to be. It 
has, however, one trait which is to be found more and more 
frequently in Winthrop as his writing goes on: he expresses 
sharp opinions about persons and things. And he does so by 
simply giving words of judgment, not by developed character 
or by descriptive fact. Rarely does he create an impression; 
usually he just tells of one. The procedure may be illustrated 
by the remark about Staten Island of nature-observer Thoreau: 
“The whole island is like a garden and affords very fine scenery’"— 
pure opinion comment, not representation of fact or scene. 


V “Brightly’s Orphan” 


The single chapter of a projected book, called “Rowing 
Against the Tide,” has already been mentioned as typical of 
Winthrop’s work and outlook and of some of his best skills. It, 
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also, was never reprinted. Appearing for the only time in a 
children’s magazine, it was perhaps considered too undignified 
in aim for literary accolade. 

Another piece already discussed in an earlier chapter was 
included in the final collection of Winthrop’s prose published in 
the 1860's. It was, of course, the Companion to the Heart of the 
Andes, written to describe and explain the Frederic Church 
painting. It is hard to see why it was considered to deserve 
the immortality of hard covers, save as exemplifying again the 
flowery nature writing Winthrop produced in The Canoe and 
the Saddle and in Life in the Open Air. 

Another fragment deserving fuller consideration was included 
quite incongruously in the Life in the Open Air volume. It was 
a two-chapter bit of a new novel to be called “Brightly’s 
Orphan.” Winthrop’s last writing before going off to war, it 
was left in an unfinished state. His family thought it “cheerful 
and sunshiny” and urged its printing in the volume.'* In fact, 
it is quite different from any of his other work. It is genial 
and imaginative, and deserves fuller description here. It has 
already been mentioned as depicting some of Winthrop’s New 
York views. 

This work starts with a nice morning conversation of a big- 
businessman with his pleasant wife, reminiscent of the inner 
family friendship of Curtis’ Prue and I. The man then walks 
to work on the day before Christmas, and Winthrop’s writing 
becomes sharply realistic as he describes in a city scene, the 
holiday decorations and displays in the stores and store windows. 
The man has advertised for an office boy, and the second 
chapter is devoted to the interviews with prospects for the 
job. The work is not strictly realistic, so we cannot say that it 
is a presage of the “local color” school of a decade or so to 
come. But the conversations of the businessman with the 
blustering, timorous lads seeking the job with him are something 
quite different from what Winthrop had ever tried before. He 
actually attempted to represent dialogue in dialect, although not 
too successfully. 

Winthrop had by this time acquired real skill in writing, 
as we shall later see from what he wrote while in uniform in 
1861. But this fragment still finds him merely passing personal 
judgments on his subjects. If Augustus Longstreet’s Georgia 
Scenes (1835)'® and Bret Harte’s and Mark Twain’s Western 
tales were true local color, as was for the most part Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s Elsie Venner (1861), Winthrop’s tale is not 
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of that kind and this is said in spite of the prior quotations 
from it on New York City scenery. It has too much of fantasy 
about it and too little of reality. Winthrop is too much interested 
in the literary impression. These other writers might be realistic, 
descriptive, even satirical; but in their work the writer was off 
stage, merely directing the action, not intruding upon it. Win- 
throp had not yet entirely shaken off his earlier personal 
insistencies, nor achieved the writing of natural dialogue by 
our Dreiser-to-Steinbeck-to-Hemingway standards. But perhaps 
we do wrong to read him in this manner. Perhaps the intellectuals 
of the Atlantic Monthly of that day still favored that form of 
literature. The editor accepted and published it. 


VI Life in the Open Air 


Eventually the title piece in the final Winthrop volume, 
although first printed in four installments in the Atlantic, Life 
in the Open Air is the account of a trip through Maine woods 
and waterways. In late summer of 1856, Winthrop had gone, 
mostly by canoe, from the upper Connecticut River across 
the slim northern stub of New Hampshire, and then through 
Maine woods, lakes, and streams toward the ocean. The North 
American Review liked the piece very much. Bayard Taylor 
thought it “wretched.” A Scottish professor compared it favorably 
with Thoreau. Yet of itself it is of real interest to us. 

Accompanying his painter friend, Church, Winthrop went 
across Maine and observed the impressive beauties of nature, 
while the friend was busy with sketching them. Also in this 
work there is enough progressive narrative to keep the reader 
interested, even though it does not have quite the danger, 
suspense, and excitement of The Canoe and the Saddle. After 
all, though, the Maine woods were not so really wild as those 
of the State of Washington. The writing in this account varies 
between graphic, simple description, and the elaborateness 
which went into the Heart of the Andes pamphlet. It is not 
merely a human contact that Winthrop makes with native 
residents or guides, as Charles Dudley Warner did in his writing 
about the Adirondacks, In the Wilderness. Winthrop gets into 
intricacies of description, and also into artificialities of language. 
These are sometimes in the form of foreign terms—en masse, 
duello, vendetta, gioja, bel momento and even débris in italics, 
with accent and all—such as Richard Cary, regarding Bayard 
Taylor, has called “linguistic bravado.” They are sometimes just 
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contrived phrases, like calling a little red schoolhouse “the 
rubicund fountain of education.”?* The man was playing with 
words, just as he did when his friend Strong objected to his 
frequent puns. He was positively trying to be “literary”: “The 
dripping rain, like a clepsydra, told off the morning moments.”?’ 
A literary man was going through the woods, and the Atlantic 
Monthly liked the result! He was not so simple as Thoreau. 

If there is any really exciting adventure on such a trip, the 
facts alone are enthralling, withcut embellishment. But, if it 
be an almost routine guided canoe trip, charm must be created 
by conscious effort at elaborate expression. That must have 
been the theory. This fact and this trait of Winthrop’s are best 
illustrated by a descriptive passage: 


I saw a landscape of vigorous simplicity, easy to comprehend. 
By mellow sunset the grass slope of the old farm seemed no longer 
tanned and rusty, but ripened. The oval lake was blue and calm, 
and that is already much to say; shadows of the western hills 
were growing over it, but flight after flight of illumined cloud 
soared above, to console the sky and water for the coming of 
night. Northward, a forest darkled, whose glades of brightness 
I could not see. Eastward, the bank mounted abruptly to a bare 
fire-swept table-land, whereon a few dead trees stood, parched 
and ghostly skeletons draped with rags of moss. 

Furthermost and topmost, I saw Katahdin twenty miles away, 
a giant undwarfed by any rival. The remainder landscape was 
only minor and judiciously accessory. The hills were low before 
it, the lake lowly, and upright above lake and hill lifted the 
mountain pyramid. Isolate greatness tells. There were no under- 
lying mounts about this mountain-in-chief (75-76). 


That was mere observation, elaborately done, but well. What 
follows is simple narration about being in a canoe at night 
looking for bear: 


It was stiller than stillness upon the lake. . . . I knelt amid- 
ships in the birch with gun and rifle on either side. The pilot 
gave one stroke of his paddle, and we floated out on what 
seemed the lake. Whatever we were poised and floated upon 
he hesitated to shatter with another dip of his paddle, lest he 
should shatter the thin basis and sink toward heaven and the 
stars. 

Presently the silence seemed to demand gentle violence, and 
the unwavering water needed slight tremors to teach it the 
tenderness of its calm; then my guide used his blade, and cut 
into glassiness. We crept noiselessly along by the lake edge, 
within the shadows of the pines. With never a plash we slid. 
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Rare drops fell from the cautious paddle and tinkled on the sur- 
face, over-shot, not parted by, our imponderable passage. Some- 
times from far within the forest would come sounds of rustling 
branches or crackling twigs. Somebody of life approaches with 
stealthy tread. Gentlier, even gentlier, my steersman! (79-80). 


In a different vein, as it should have been, is this passage: 


As we had travelled all night, breakfast must be our sub- 
stitute for slumber. Repletion, instead of repose, must restore 
us. Two files of redshirted lumbermen, brandishing knives at each 
other across a long table, only excited us to livelier gymnastics; 
and when we had thus hastily crammed what they call in Maine 
beefsteak, and what they infuse down East for coffee, we 
climbed to the top of a coach of the bounding-billow motion, 
and went pitching northward (45-46). 


Because of such productions as these, we can forgive one 
or several uses of the words “podargous” and “bactrian” and 
regret that this tale of a woodland journey has not been read 
to be enjoyed by more people during the past hundred years. 
It deserves immortalizing by modern lovers of Maine forests 
and of Katahdin as much as The Canoe and the Saddle does by 
lovers of Washington forests and of Mount Tacoma. 


VII Military Sketches 


The Atlantic Monthly military narratives of 1861, later included 
in the Life in the Open Air volume, created the first great flush 
of Winthrop’s reputation. They told of his military experiences 
with the 7th New York on the way to Washington and in 
Washington in 1861 and with General Butler at Fortress Monroe 
prior to the Battle of Big Bethel where Winthrop lost his life. 
Later the North American Review was to say of “Our March to 
Washington” and of “Washington as a Camp” very complimentary 
words indeed: “We have seen nothing better of their kind.... 
They are likely to become a part of the permanent literature 
of the rebellion.” That is the judgment of Winthrop’s own time, 
confirmed as “brilliant” in ours.!* It has recently and competently 
been said that, had Winthrop lived, he might have effectively 
pictured the war from the Union ranks.!® It is enough, however, 
to point out that, just by getting his war-time articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly, he had succeeded to a high status, and had 
done so against the keen competition of a veritable host of 
seasoned journalists and well-recognized writers. 
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In these war-time sketches, since they were the last things 
that Winthrop wrote and was so keenly interested in doing, 
he might be expected to have been at the peak of his powers. 
“An afflatus of war was breathed upon us,” said Sidney Lanier, 
who wrote his Tiger Lilies (1867) largely under camp conditions. 
Winthrop was applying his literary skill to what was undoubtedly 
the great event of the century. But he did not go as a mere 
correspondent. He went first as a soldier, becoming, as he said, 
“a mere walking gentleman” (59) merged in ranks with the 
others. Yet he was more than that. The habit of writing was 
too strongly ingrained in him. So he wrote. 

It was not of strategy that he wrote, or of broad and big 
battles, but of the daily incidents of military life, and yet 
without the human simplicity of G. A. Townsend in his day or 
of Ernie Pyle in ours. His was not essentially factual reporting, 
such as the regular journalists were doing. It was once again 
“literary” writing without the simplicity of narration and descrip- 
tion that marked the work of the real front-line newsmen of his 
time. These pieces might indeed have been simpler than much 
of his other writing; but, as we have already noted, they came 
far from being done throughout with such a “crisp, off-hand 
dash and ease” as Curtis’ remark might lead us to believe.?° 
They bear traces of his habitual artificiality in the frequent use 
of foreign phrases and of classical allusions.?! Winthrop intrudes 
some fanciful, and therefore probably entirely imaginary, solilo- 
quizing amid a moonlit night episode(244). He even says that 
the men of the 7th Regiment, stationed in a cedar grove for 
two days and two nights, “chafed that they were not lunging 
with battailous steel at the breasts of the minions of the oligarchs” 
(286). Not even Benjamin Taylor’s elaborate later descriptions 
of Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge for Chicago news- 
paper readers were so fantastically phrased. 

To avoid a false impression of what was really outstandingly 
successful and actually excellent writing in Winthrop’s articles 
it is necessary to cite such passages as the following with which 
to gauge his descriptive ability: 


It was a most attractive post of ours at the Capitol. Spring 
was at its freshest and fairest. Every day was more exquisite 
than its forerunner. We drilled morning, noon, and evening, 
almost hourly, in the pretty square east of the building. Old 
soldiers found that they rattled through the manual twice as 
alert as ever before. Recruits became old soldiers in a trice. And 
as to awkward squads, men that would have been the veriest 
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louts and lubbers in the piping times of peace, now learned to 
toe the mark, to whisk their eyes right and their eyes left, to 
drop the butts of their muskets without crushing their corns, 
and all the mysteries of flank and file.—and so became full- 
fledged heroes before they knew it (259). 


And we must look at another, more narrative, less descriptive, 
and more personal passage: 


I took advantage of the day of rest after our return to have a 
gallop about the outposts. Arlington Heights had been the spot 
whence the alarmists threatened us daily with big thunder and 
bursting bombs. I was curious to see the region that had had 
Washington under its thumb. So Private W., tired of his foot- 
soldiering, got a quadruped under him, and felt like a cavalier 
again. The horse took me along the towpath of the Cumberland 
Canal, as far as the redoubts where we had worked our task. 
Then I turned up the hill, took a look at the camp of the New 
York Twenty-Fifth at the left, and rode along for Arlington 
House. 

Grand name! and the domain is really quite grand, but ill- 
kept. Fine oaks make beauty without asking favors. Fine oaks 
and a fair view make all the beauty of Arlington. It seems that 
this old establishment, like many another old Virginian, had 
claimed its respectability for its antiquity, and failed to keep up 
to the level of the time. The road winds through the trees, 
climbing to fairer and fairer reaches of view over the plain of 
Washington.?? 


This accomplished writing of high quality had none of the 
excessive dazzling and bewildering, or of the ecstatic, found in 
the pamphlet on Church’s painting. It may have traces of 
attempts to be “literary” in the worse sense of that word, but it 
also from beginning to end was attempting to give meaning to 
the scenes and events surrounding the soldier in the task of 
freedom to which he had dedicated himself. With some of his 
writing already found acceptable to the Atlantic, this work was 
obviously done with a view to immediate publication, not merely 
as an exercise at a desk. Winthrop was deliberately trying to 
make “a careful record of events as they passed” because he 
felt—as Curtis said he had remarked—that he and his comrades 
were “making our history hand over hand.” 

These, as we have said, were the writings which struck home 
for Winthrop’s earliest reputation and made possible the publica- 
tion and perhaps helped the reputation of his other work. They 
succeeded because they were of a style preferred at that time, 
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but also perhaps because they were familiar and personal. Also, 
amid all the sequence of apparently disconnected details, they 
produced a sense of movement, a feeling of urgency, and a 
sincere reaction to the essential ideas behind those historic days. 
Never so moved before to an anti-slavery opinion as his friend 
Curtis, and never so fierce an Abolitionist as William Lloyd 
Garrison or even Whittier, Winthrop had now been profoundly 
moved. He said in a letter from Fort Monroe, as we have 
already noted, earlier: “It is worth something to be here at this 
moment! ... Here we liberate the slaves—virtually.” These articles 
made their quick reputation, and his, therefore, because they 
do show an alert man profoundly moved. Such is appealing 
literature in any day and age. 

They show an idealism, a desire for betterment, and a desire 
to take part in that betterment. They might perhaps merely 
exemplify what Van Wyck Brooks has so abruptly called Win- 
throp’s “grudge against the world.” Others might call it senti- 
mentalism or morbidity. We call it burning idealism. 
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Edwin Brothertoft and John Brent 


HE PURPOSE of this chapter is to give an impression of 

Winthrop’s two remaining novels, Edwin Brothertoft and 
John Brent. Neither sold so many copies as did Cecil Dreeme, 
but neither is to be neglected on that account—certainly not 
John Brent. Indeed, a view of their contents and of the attitudes 
they reflect is essential to a full understanding of Winthrop. 
Cecil Dreeme may have been a partly effective representation 
of a certain type of life in and about New York among the people 
Winthrop knew; but it takes these other volumes to represent 
Winthrop’s patriotic tradition and his view of the broadness 
and openness of America. Edwin Brothertoft is a novel of the 
Revolution. John Brent is a tale of the Western plains, especially 
typical of Winthrop’s love of the out-of-doors. 

Before discussing Edwin Brothertoft, however, one matter of 
Winthrop’s technique should be discussed and demonstrated. 
Winthrop often expressed judgments as bare opinion, rather than 
expressing them in development of character or in descriptive 
fact. For instance, in Edwin Brothertoft he writes with vivid 
effectiveness: “White frost shone upon the slopes and glimmered 
upon every leaf in the groves.” But in the very same paragraph, 
Winthrop also gives a mere opinion instead of a picture, saying: 
“The light of morning was fair and tender. The autumn colors 
were exhilarating” (267). In the first of these passages, he 
creates an impression; in the second, he just tells of one. He 
can do both. With nature he is more likely to be pictorial; with 
men, to give a bare opinion. That, possibly, is why he has 
been most highly regarded as an out-of-doors writer, and why 
he has been thought to be more at home in the open air than 
among men.? 


I Edwin Brothertoft 


Edwin Brothertoft is set, for the most part, on the upper edge 
of Westchester County, in the same locale as Cooper’s The Spy 
(1821) and in the same Revolutionary period. And there are 
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other similarities. For instance, the description of a sunrise over 
the Hudson, illumining the Palisades, introduced in The Spy 
after the escape of Captain Wharton and Harvey Birch, is paral- 
leled by a similar passage in Edwin Brothertoft.? Yet, by and 
large, the Winthrop novel is far different in mood and manner 
from Cooper's. 

Having originally been prepared under the title “Brothertoft 
Manor,” the novel tends to center around that Hudson River 
mansion. The building is, however, only part of the scene. It 
is only halfway through the book that Winthrop describes the 
house in much detail (169). Even then he quickly gets away 
from pure description and emphasizes mood, throwing in words 
like “tragedy” and “evil-omened woman” and “horror” to give 
an atmosphere for the exciting events to come. He makes this 
“fine mansion” stand as “a strange exotic in the beautiful wilder- 
ness” where even the wives have been strange “exotics” too 
(lop Lays 

Like the novels of Hawthorne, with whom Winthrop has been 
compared, this book concerns moral clashes and the impact of 
evil. Yet it is only slowly that the distressful mood is built up. 
The author is far from following the famous behest of Poe to 
establish a “single effect” at the very beginning in the “very 
initial sentence.”* Poe himself had done this very effectively in 
“The Fall of the House of Usher” (1839) and so had Emily 
Bronté in Wuthering Heights (1847). Although not in the very 
beginning, Winthrop himself had done such mood-suggesting 
description of a building in an early chapter of Cecil Dreeme, 
as we have seen. But there is nothing of that sort so direct here. 
The nearest thing to such a passage early in the novel Edwin 
Brothertoft is merely part of a general sketch of the scenery, 
done in Winthrop’s best scenic style and skill: “A bleak prospect. 
The river was black with ice. Dunderberg and the Highlands 
were chilly with snow. The beech-trees wore their dead leaves, 
in forlorn protest against the winter-time. The dilapidated Manor- 
House published the faded fortunes of its tenants” (19). The 
house is not made to dominate the tale, even though it is the 
scene of the crisis and of the denouement. 

In its outline, Edwin Brothertoft is another melodrama in 
which good survives and evil fails, as much a tale of “sin and 
sorrow * as Cecil Dreeme. Characters are good or bad; they stay 
good or they stay bad; they do not develop or change, with the 
single exception of a young daughter whose character is suddenly 
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ripened by the surrounding struggle with evil. This is, therefore, 
another book built chiefly upon episode and incident. 

Edwin Brothertoft has some of those undesirable characteristics 
of Winthrop’s other writings. We find him employing anatomical 
and medical terms as freely as if he were Doctor Oliver Wendell 
Holmes prescribing for Elsie Venner.*? We find him including 
the “sneers” of villains, and a not entirely nice or genteel remark 
about Jews as moneylenders, sharp phrases about organized 
religion, and three times the cbjectionable use of the term 
“nigger.”® We find, also, quite characteristic of Winthrop, em- 
phasis on noble horses and two exciting horseback rides of 
rescue, extremely well told. We have what we saw partly 
in Cecil Dreeme and in “Love and Skates,” emphasis on the 
distinction between fine wines and base rum. And brutal intoxica- 
tion is the cause of near disaster in the plot and the cause of 
the real disaster to the manor house.? We have Winthrop’s 
emphasis on art, as we have seen in Cecil Dreeme and shall see 
in John Brent; indeed, a family portrait painted by Van Dyck 
generations ago plays a key part in the development of the 
plot. We even have sentimentality expressed as fantastically as 
this: “How tenderly this dear paternal and filial love deepened 
in those flying weeks of winter” (23). 


Il The Tale 


In Winthrop’s narrative articles and in “Love and Skates” 
there has already been noticed Winthrop’s exceptional insistence 
on the term “gentleman” and so we are not surprised to find 
the same insistence very heavy in Edwin Brothertoft.® Yet, at 
this we cannot complain, for the term and the concept of “gentle- 
man” are inherent in the tale itself. A brave British aristocrat 
comes to America, after having fought for freedom in the Great 
Rebellion. A historic family of gentlemen, as the successive 
Brothertofts are made out to be, could not be Royalists to Win- 
throp with his views on religion; they had to be Puritans, like 
Winthrop’s own forebears. So the hero’s ancestor is blithely 
made a cavalier colonel in the Cromwell army, not a rough 
Roundhead. Disgusted alike with the crudity of Cromwell and 
with the licentiousness of the Restoration—the story goes in the 
very first chapter—the earliest Brothertoft in America is invited 
to this “raw country” because “gentlemen and gentlewomen be 
few among us.” So, he establishes himself up the Hudson and 
builds Brothertoft Manor, where each descendant in turn of 
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this “lovely decaying race” becomes “the type gentleman of his 
time.” This is the sort of writing which John Nichol labeled as 
“eminently characteristic of the writer...if not of his an- 
cestors.”1° 

The Brothertofts did not go into business or trade with Indians. 
They simply ran their big rural properties, and not too well at 
that. It was, they seemed to feel, the mission of their type 
simply to help America produce “the Finest Gentleman” to go 
with the biggest rivers, the largest lakes, and the wildest wilder- 
ness in the world.1! So these gentlemen let their properties 
diminish progressively to pay the debts of their inefficiency. 
They were scornful of “blackguards,” “boobs,” and British 
“brutes”;!2 and they were always within themselves “conscious 
of a certain latent force’!? which probably simply came from 
being “gentlemen.” 

Out of this background arises the real character study of 
the tale. For there is indeed some character study. The fact is 
that Edwin Brothertoft, for all its melodrama, conforms more 
closely to Hawthorne’s emphasis on character issues than any- 
thing else that Winthrop wrote. In it, in spite of Brothertoft’s 
personal weaknesses, we have an underlying virtue in the man, 
and we have the impact of events bringing out the true strength 
of that man’s character, which had lain latent until the crisis 
comes. These are the striking things about this novel. Otherwise, 
as a Revolutionary novel, it is weak in its pictures of General 
Washington and of General Putnam, and it was instantly rec- 
ognized as being so in its own era. In it the civil leaders of 
New York are poorly sketched—Livingston, Phillipse, and Van 
Cortlandt.1* They are names and little more, not characters 
or personalities. 

Young Edwin Brothertoft returns home from his education in 
Europe to find his father in his final failing days, and the 
family property so encumbered as to leave him no inheritance 
at all—not even a famous Van Dyck painting of the original 
colonel, his family, and his white horses. The lawyer offers him 
a menial office job. The merchant wants him to correct the 
spelling of business letters. The governor wants him to pen 
proclamations. The general wants to make him a_ military 
secretary. King’s College, said to be run by ignorant trustees, 
wants him to teach.!° Others want him to go into politics. (And 
we wonder how much of this is autobiographical.) He does 
none of these things, for his “force” is only “latent.” 

By offering him the Van Dyck painting as a gift, “the 
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daughter and companion of a coarse man who had basely made 
a great fortune” lures him into friendship and finally into mar- 
riage. Unhappiness follows. The socially aspiring wife inclines 
toward the British and the Tories of New York. The unfortunate 
but patriotic Edwin Brothertoft then gives an ecstatic shout 
for “Liberty!” and leaves to join the patriots at Boston. He 
serves incognito as a lowly, though Latin-quoting, headquarters 
orderly. The wife soon moves out to the country into Brothertoft 
Manor, in Westchester County, where spies and messages go 
back and forth, and where—Tory in her sentiments—she glories 
in being able to entertain British officers. 

There she finally plots to force her daughter to marry an 
obviously unsuitable English major. The husband, at the rebel 
headquarters now not far away, learns of her plot and contrives 
to rescue the daughter and to capture the officer. In this episode, 
the wife is bound to a chair to keep her quiet, and the daughter 
is brought away. But a drunken servant sets fire to the house, 
and the husband returns by galloping horse on a wild night 
ride. He loyally rescues the wife who had been disloyal to him, 
but she dies in his arms from the burns she has suffered. His 
nobility of mind is justified, and his “latent force” has sprung 
into action. 

Brothertoft’s wife had tried to shoot him. But his true 
gentlemanly instinct brings him back to save her at personal 
peril to himself—simply because she is the woman he had once 
loved. Thus, in one day of sudden events, near the end of 
his life, this high-minded character shakes off subjection to 
circumstances. This concept rises above the artificialities, triviali- 
ties, and mere episodes in the book. 

That is the narrative. The book cannot be called autobiograph- 
ical because it was only after the book was written that some 
of the things in it correspond to events in Winthrop’s own 
life. To him, as in Cecil Dreeme as well as in Edwin Brothertoft, 
“love wants sorrow for a background” (143). To him, life is 
a thing of high ideals and hard rectitudes. To him, a true 
gentleman can serve his country in a humble capacity. To him, 
copying papers in an office or even serving as “military secre- 
tary” is not really worthy of his high status. To him as to Edwin 
Brothertoft, it takes a crisis to bring out character. So, for all 
its melodrama, Edwin Brothertoft conforms more closely to our 
modern idea of a novel, and indeed to Hawthorne’s contempora- 
neous emphasis on character, than anything else that Winthrop 
wrote. This is probably the main reason for its success. In it 
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we have an underlying virtue in a man; and the effects of events 
upon that man bring out the true character strength which had 
lain latent until the crisis. This is much the method of modern 
literature. 


III The Concept of Character 


This concept of the flowering of a character is important in 
any estimation of Winthrop’s life or his fiction, and Edwin 
Brothertoft most clearly exemplifies it. Not only does it reflect 
Winthrop’s own personal “dreamy” inactivity and his own 
frustrations at that inactivity, and perhaps always the hope that 
he might some day himself do some heroic thing; it also 
indicates almost the only instance in Winthrop’s fiction where 
the force of events changes a course of conduct and brings 
out of a character its finest fruition. This is not, by any means, 
to agree with Winthrop’s sister and to call this a “psychological” 
novel;!® but it is more nearly one in our present sense of the 
term than is Cecil Dreeme. In it, to be sure, character does not 
change, yet the man changes due to his own inherent character. 

This concept thus classifies this novel, although perhaps only 
in a very tenuous way, with later American literature devoted 
to the development of character rather than to mere inherent 
virtue and occasional incident. Further, it may indicate, in this 
book at least, that Winthrop did not calculate first upon the 
desired effect, as Poe would have it, and then imagine incidents 
to create that effect. What Winthrop apparently wanted to 
exemplify was the true nobility of the true gentleman—the man 
in the New World who, in Margaret Fuller's phrase, would 
still “not wish one seed from the past to be lost.”!7 

This concept and this lesson probably made for the striking 
success of the novel Edwin Brothertoft in the dark days of the 
Civil War. Then idealism not only was needed, but was still 
cherished by thinking men and women. 

This novel, whenever written, was actually published after 
Cecil Dreeme and John Brent. The three, therefore, quite un- 
fortunately were taken as if they formed a sequence, and perhaps 
in descending order of merit. Reviewers were inclined to stop 
to compare Edwin Brothertoft with the other two. One review 
of Edwin Brothertoft started off by saying that the other two 
were “novels of which any young man might be proud” and 
then went into comparisons.'* This novel, the review said, had 
“the same sparkling and crisp style,” “the same fresh and buoyant 
tone,” and “the same ardent love of nature in it” as had Cecil 
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Dreeme and John Brent. It had, the same reviewer thought, 
“the same briskness of movement” as John Brent, and “one or 
two scenes as carefully elaborated as any in Cecil Dreeme.” 
The reviewer then stated that Edwin Brothertoft is “not likely 
to add to Major Winthrop’s well-deserved reputation as a novelist 
of rare promise.” Although we are unable to agree explicitly 
with any of these statements as valid comparisons, the specific 
remarks are still acceptable to describe the Winthrop style. 


IV A Sample of Style 


Representation even if by sampling is always better than mere 
comment. Visiting British officers have left the Manor and gone 
back to their ships on the Hudson after a dinner ashore: 


Closed doors at last, and quiet at the Manor. Songs silent. 
Revelry over. The guests have gone, walking as men walk after 
too many bumpers. Sentinels here and there have received the 
inarticulate countersigns. The boats’ crews, chilly and sulky 
with long waiting, have pulled the “lobsters” off to the frigates, 
and boosted them up the sides. They have tumbled into their 
berths in ward-room or cabin,—one, alas, with his Hessians on! 
They must quickly sleep off wassail, and be ready to stir with 
dawn, for at sunrise General Vaughan starts with his flotilla up 
the river. And most of the diners-out, whether their morning 
headaches like it or not, must go with the General to commit 
arson upon Esopus, alias Kingston, a most pestilential nest of 
rebels. 

Quiet then abroad the Tartar, the Preston, and the Mercury, 
swinging to their anchors in the calm river! Quiet at the Manor- 
House! but no peaceful repose,—for in their dreams the spirits 
of the mother and the daughter battle, and both are worn and 
weary with that miserable war (221). 


This, we hold, is effective writing. It has the sense of language 
and the feeling for phrases which Winthrop always displayed. 
It also has the great skill which Winthrop so often displayed— 
in spite of frequent wordiness elsewhere—of compressing a great 
deal of comprehension into a few words. It has also his frequent 
use of short sentences. 


V_ John Brent 


The North American Review critic of Edwin Brothertoft, who 
was mentioned a few paragraphs above, insisted on finding 
some similarities between that novel and Cecil Dreeme and 
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John Brent and left the impression that the three books were 
very much alike. There were indeed some similarities in style 
and tone, and in technique; but there were also very marked 
differences. 

The fact is that John Brent differs greatly from both of the 
other books, despite the similarities noted in “briskness of 
movement” and “carefully elaborated scenes.” It is predominantly 
a novel of the great outdoors of the Western plains. There is 
little that is unique about the settings of Cecil Dreeme and 
Edwin Brothertoft, but there is something unique in the open 
country of most of John Brent. This uniqueness most particularly 
recommended John Brent to commentators, critics, and antholo- 
gists at about the end of the century. Of course, others did 
write adventure tales of the West. But, like “Captain” Mayne 
Reid, what they wrote were largely adventure tales which had 
little of the aura of high literature with which Winthrop decked 
John Brent. 

In spite of the fact that John Brent fell somewhat short of 
matching the sales of Cecil Dreeme, it has recently been regarded 
as Winthrop’s most distinguished and most distinctive piece of 
fiction.1® Such leading literary men as Charles Dudley Warner, 
John W. Cunliffe, and Ashley H. Thorndike called it “unquestion- 
ably his strongest work” with “the merit, in its day especially, 
of delineating Western scenes and characters with sympathy 
and skill.” The only one of Winthrop’s books included in a 
more recent literary history of America,?° it is mentioned, it 
seems, largely because it came early in the growing popularity 
of books of “local characters and local dialects.” And yet the 
book does not really conform to what has been called “the 
local-color school” that led American fiction out of Romanticism 
and into Realism, and of which Holmes’s Elsie Venner (1861) 
was in some ways a forerunner. Most writings of that “school” 
were novels or stories depicting average highly localized life in 
small communities. John Brent has a plot and people who are 
unusual and who are on the move. 

John Brent grew out of Winthrop’s own personal adventures 
in the West. The great editor, Samuel Bowles, reading it almost 
immediately upon its publication, said that “the scenes and 
experiences described are new and fascinating and refreshing.” 
They were and are just as real as the scenes Winthrop saw 
himself and recorded in Life in the Open Air and in The Canoe 
and the Saddle. Although John Brent has now been crowded 
out by other realists and by others of the local-color school 
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from various surveys of American literature, and a modem 
commentator on frontier literature skips it entirely?! it made 
in its own day and for some decades a substantial hit. 

In the story, a pair of American youths of good education 
start to ride horseback from California home across the plains, 
as Winthrop had. By chance they miss being caught in a mas- 
sacre, as Winthrop had. They then come, in “enchanting” and 
“ripe” October, to the Utah plains, as Winthrop had, and arrive 
at Fort Bridger, as Winthrop also had. The scenes are sketched 
from life. 

There they meet some rough-and-ready members of the “Pike” 
fraternity, with a Mormon caravan. John Brent falls in love 
with an English girl in the caravan, who has accompanied her 
aristocratic father from their old Lancashire home, now lost 
to them. The father has joined the fanatical following of a 
Mormon leader, who is presented by Winthrop as something 
of an impostor. Views of Mormonism are adamantly expressed. 
Even stronger views were deleted on publication. 

The daughter, Ellen Clitheroe, is abducted by a pair of 
gambler-thieves. Their pursuit and their capture after an all-day 
ride across the plains make up the most exciting and the most 
quoted pages of the tale. The restored young lady and her father 
disappear as the wounded John Brent recovers at a friendly 
army fort. Then he commences a search across the country 
and across the ocean for his lost love whom he finds and wins 
at last in London. A good narrative plot, it is melodramatic in 
incident, and depends perhaps a little too much upon chance. 
The novel is melodramatic also in the superficiality of its char- 
acter delineations, a trait also noted in most of Winthrop’s 
other fiction. But the plot does enlist the attention and carry 
the reader along in spite of much extraneous material. 

There is, indeed, much extraneous material. Quotations from 
Shelley and Tennyson are slipped in.?? There are disgressions 
on the true womanhood, almost like Simms’s extensive one in 
Yemassee on the “beauty and purity of woman.”** There are 
passages, and slight phrases, on the qualities of a gentleman, 
and even on the “aquiline nose” which we have noted elsewhere 
in Winthrop’s writing. There are essays on child labor in the 
Lancashire mills, on the narrowness of Methodism and of 
Mormonism, on the beauties of a Western landscape, on the 
Sioux Indians, on an alley and a glen in the mountains, on 
June in London, and on a view of the purple Sierras—all added 
to the tale, unnecessarily but still pleasantly. 
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This is, however, in large measure, if not primarily, “the book 
of a horse,” the “very chiefest of his race,” and certainly a 
fantastic big black. Even without this book, Winthrop has left 
much evidence elsewhere of his great pleasure in horses.?* It 
will be remembered that, at the conclusion of his ride through 
the Cascades, he “mounted a fresh horse and went galloping 
along across the Continent,” as his characters in John Brent 
did. He had once delighted to see a horse actually escape a 
lasso by jumping through the loop and spurning the rope with 
his hind hoof, and he did not hesitate to insert this unlikely 
incident in this book.?° 

Although Winthrop did not fail to let his love of horses appear 
in his other novels, it is John Brent that is pre-eminent for his 
writing about a horse. In those swift pursuits which make 
striking parts of Winthrop’s books, he is exceptionally adept 
at inserting vivid descriptive words into the rush of a rapid 
narrative. That is why, in collections and anthologies, he is 
usually represented by extracts depicting pursuits, and usually, 
indeed, by this particular pursuit of the villain abductors in 
John Brent.2® A portion of a three-chapter chase reads: 


It was a vast desert level where we were riding. Here and 
there a scanty tuft of grass appeared, to prove that Nature had 
tried her benign experiment, and wafted seeds hither to let the 
scene be verdant, if it would. Nature had failed. The land re- 
fused any mantle over its brown desolation. The soil was 
disintegrated, igneous rock, fine and well beaten down as the 
most thoroughly laid Macadam. 

Behind was the rolling region where the Great Trail passes; 
before and far away, the faint blue of the Sierra. Not a bird 
sang in the hot noon. No sound except the beat of our horses’ 
hoofs on the pavement. We rode side by side, taking our strides 
together. It was a waiting race. The horses travelled easily. They 
learned, as a horse with a self-possessed rider will, that they were 
not to waste their strength in rushes. 

We three rode abreast over the sere brown plain in our gallop 
to save and to slay... . 

We galloped abreast,—Armstrong at the right. His weird, 
gaunt white held his own with the best of us. No whip, no spur, 
for that deathly creature. He went as if his master’s purpose 
were stirring him through and through. That stern intent made 
his sinews steel, and put an agony of power into every stride. 
The man never stirred, save sometimes to put a hand to that 
bloody blanket bandage across his head and temple. He had 
told his story, he had spoken his errand, he breathed not a word; 
but with his lean, pallid face set hard, his gentle blue eyes 
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scourged of their kindliness, and fixed upon those distant 
gage where his vengeance lay, he rode on like a relentless 
ERIS 5 oy 

So we galloped three abreast, neck and neck, hoof with hoof, 
steadily quickening our pace over the sere width of desert. 
We must make the most of the levels. Rougher work, cruel 
obstacles were before. All the wild triumphant music I had ever 
heard came and sang in my ears to the flinging cadence of the 
resonant feet. . . . Sweet and soft around us melted the hazy 
air of October, and its warm, flickering currents shook like a 
veil of gauzy gold, between us and the blue bloom of the 
mountains far away, but nearing now and lifting step by step. 

On we galloped, the avenger, the friend, the lover, on our 
errand, to save and to slay. 

It came afternoon, as we rode on steadily. The country grew 
rougher. The horses never flinched, but they sweated freely, and 
foam from their nostrils flecked their shoulders. By and by, with 
little pleasant admonitory puffs, a breeze drew down from the 
glimmering frosty edges of the Sierra and cooled us. Horses 
and men were cheered and freshed, and lifted anew to their 
WOtKaN. 2 

We held steadily for that notch in the blue Sierra. The 
mountain lines grew sharper; the country where we traveled, 
rougher, every stride. We came upon a wide tract covered with 
wild-sage bushes. These delayed and baffled us. It was a pigmy 
forest of trees, mature and complete, but no higher than the 


knee. . . (202ff.). 


There is excitement here, and scenery too. It is the book of 
a horse indeed, but it is no merely sentimental Black Beauty. 
This melodramatic novel has a theme that is in essence a 
reflection of what Winthrop elsewhere named “the old undying 
feud of blackguard against gentleman.”?7 So, as in “Love and 
Skates,” in Cecil Dreeme, and in Edwin Brothertoft, Theodore 
Winthrop has again emphasized the term and concept “gentle- 
man.” He writes, even in the midst of this John Brent novel 
about the Western plains: 


There is a small but ancient fraternity in this world, known 
as the Order of Gentleman. It is a grand old order. . . . To 
protect itself against pretenders, this brotherhood, like any other, 
has its formulas, its passwords, its shibboleths, even its uniform. 
These are external symbols. . . . The brothers know each other 
unerringly wherever they meet. . . . No disguise delays this 
recognition. . . . Gentlemen know gentlemen by what we name 
instinct (101-3). 
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Nor is this passage mere digression, for this distinction is the 
very essence of John Brent. As Samuel Bowles pointed out in 
his early reading of this book: “Winthrop belonged to the men 
of ‘fine forces’ and he recognized them in others.” So, amid 
all the rough scenes and the rough characters of the book, we 
cling to our early introductions to these two youths as real gentle- 
men and to the decayed English aristocrat and his lovely, 
genteel daughter. They are humans who are sensitive to the 
finer things and they instantly recognize the newly met “gentle- 
men” as truly such. 

If this statement sounds like exaggeration, it is not. Nor is 
it satire. Nor should it be taken as unfair to Winthrop. We have 
indeed seen so often the emphasis on “gentleman” in his writings 
that it is not possible to avoid dealing pertinently with this 
matter, head-on. The phrase and the idea became something of 
an obsession with him, so frequently does he dwell upon the 
notion. His attitude might even have been a family trait, 
handed him from his ancestors, the famous early Winthrops. 
We have already quoted a modern historian of high repute as 
saying that those ancestors “were notorious for their condescend- 
ing attitude toward their social inferiors.”*® Nor was Winthrop 
unique in this. A strain of writing of his day and of some 
decades later made “the cult of the gentleman” as potent in 
America as it was abroad, at least in polite and accepted litera- 
ture. He was clearly in this strain. He was not really, in spite 
of the open plains scene of part of this book, really a representa- 
tive of outdoor Western America. We cannot go so far as to 
say that in this book he justified the 1849 longings of Longfellow 
who wanted “a national literature altogether shaggy and unshorm, 
that shall shake the earth like a herd of buffaloes thundering 
over the prairies.” We cannot say this because these scenes 
are not unshorn; they are dressed up with moralities and with 
courtesies acceptable in polite society. 

John Brent further bears evidence of many other Winthrop 
attitudes and opinions which we have uncovered elsewhere. 
New in its scene, it is still in the usual Winthrop manner. He 
is forthright in his condemnation of things he does not like: 
the “frowsy” Pike already mentioned, organized religion, and 
the uncouth whom he calls “brutes.” Nor can he resist intruding 
something of his own liking for fine painting, which also 
cropped up in “Love and Skates,” in Cecil Dreeme, and in 
Edwin Brothertoft. In fact the hero here is led at last by a pair 
of drawings on a London shop wall to the eventual discovery 
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of the heroine and his lost love. Then, too, John Brent often 
has some of the artificialities of dialogue that appear in Win- 
throp’s other books, for Winthrop frequently strives for fancy 
phrasings rather than for naturalness in conversation or in 
description. For example, we cite this dialogue: 


“Christian England is a savage, cruel as any of these brutes 
she has encountered here, to a beautiful girl with a helpless, 
crazy father. When can you travel, John?” 

“Nearly a month I have been here fighting death and grasping 
at life. Give me two days more to find a horse and ride about a 
little, and we are off.” 

“Armstrong, fine fellow, left the sorrel for you,” I said. “He is 
in racing trim now.” 

“Capital!” said Brent. “One Armstrong is a brave weight on 
the true side of the balance, against an army of pioneers who 
have gone barbarous.” 


Yet, such examples as these are extreme, and they do not 
show John Brent the novel, or Winthrop the novelist, at the best 
or even the most characteristic—certainly not at their most 
distinguished level of reputation. The most striking passage, 
and the most reprinted, is the story of the horseback pursuit 
of the pair of villains across rough country, partially quoted 
above. It is not merely exciting and suspenseful adventure 
writing; it is also vivid in the accompanying details, the result 
of Winthrop’s long-sustained habit of describing the places 
where he had wandered. James Fenimore Cooper has often 
been thought of as a skilled writer of pursuits. Close to him 
we must set Winthrop. In Cecil Dreeme in the lonely rescue 
ride on a wild night, the reader is constantly acquainted with 
all the details of the roadside, and the ride becomes real. In 
Edwin Brothertoft’s two exciting rides—one for revenge, the 
other for love—the reader sees every obstacle, every danger. 
And so in John Brent the rescue ride is continued for several 
pages, and it is enriched with sights of the far landscape, the 
ground underfoot, and even the sagebrush at the side. It is 
one of the truly classic pursuit incidents in American literature. 
However, to say that John Brent delineated Western scenes and 
characters “with sympathy and _skill,”°° as Charles Dudley 
Warner did, is not entirely accurate. Except on the pursuit ride, 
the details are all too few. Even Winthrop’s description of a 
Western fort is superficial and not nearly so clear in John Brent 
as in his blank verse poem, “Two Worlds.” In general, Win- 
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throp’s scenic descriptions in this book are not nearly so clear 
as in either The Canoe and the Saddle or Life in the Open Air. 

John Brent is a Western tale, of course, but it was not 
realistically Western in its characters. It has been said of Bret 
Harte that, “thoroughly to enlist his sympathies, a woman must 
be dissolute” for he was moving rapidly into Realism. Not so 
Winthrop. In him always, and significantly in this book so 
praised for its Western realism, the interest of the author is 
in the “finer” spirits and in the “better people” who are made 
to conquer in the end. This was Romanticism. Winthrop was 
reflecting the polite sentimentalism of an earlier age. Like his 
still earlier predecessor, Simms, he placed his heroines on 
pedestals; and he did this without going into very much detail 
as to their actions or their physical charms. He merely labeled 
them. So, in John Brent, there are wonderful horses and heroic 
men, joined in a knightly rescue of a woman in distress. His 
characters, furthermore, are not residents of the West; they are 
mostly people only passing through. 

Almost the only sustained characterizations Winthrop gives 
in this book are the entirely unfavorable ones of the people in 
the Mormon caravan. His descriptions of Indians are in his 
travel writings, not here. Strange as it might seem for a book 
about the West, he avoids Indians almost entirely in John Brent. 
He was not a romantic about Indians as was Cooper, or Simms 
in Yemassee. Winthrop considered Indians generally to be “lazy 
and good for nothing,” “powerful and dangerous,” and “a 
miserable race.”*! People of his time who preferred Indian 
tales were still reading Cooper or Longfellow, or they were 
dashing one after another through the adventure stories of 
Gustave Aimard and “Captain” Mayne Reid as these kept on ap- 
pearing, “juvenile” as some might have considered them to be.*2 

It was said of John Brent, while it was still being reprinted 
and read, that it had an “air of open wholesomeness” and that 
it was “thoroughly American in time and atmosphere.”3? It is 
strange that such phrases should be used about a book which 
skimmed so lightly over the scenes and the life of the great 
open country where the story was placed. If a later critic 
thought this, he was looking back at the book with a distorted 
view. John Brent, as well as Winthrop’s other novels, had 
sustained narrative interest, even though all were melodramatic. 
That is why nineteenth-century Americans were reading them. 
They also had moral sentimentalities, dogmatism, and idealism. 
And the people liked these things. Josiah G. Holland’s moralizing 
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Letters of Timothy Titcomb (1858) was almost exclusively 
composed of these things, and it was one of the very best-read 
books of those times.*4 Always and everywhere there was then 
strong appeal in a high idealism, which Winthrop had in his 
books and exemplified in his life. 

Of course we must not forget that part and parcel of this 
high idealism was a traditional consciousness of superiority. In 
John Brent, after a “highbrow” type of conversation, it is said 
that the English “savored the aroma of good breeding” always 
and in all places. There is thus, I am trying to say, still an 
aura of snobbishness about Winthrop and his concepts, even 
in an “open, wholesome” and “thoroughly American” book. 
Winthrop’s is not merely the superiority of New England interest 
in reputable ancestors. It is also the superiority of a highly 
educated, well-traveled man who has touched hands with 
common people, but still-we suspect—has never really learned 
the common touch, And we cannot forget that Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, remembering seeing Winthrop before the war came, 
recalled him merely as a “finished, quiet gentleman,”*° just as his 
classmates had done. 


V A Comparison 


There does not appear to be any external evidence of any 
direct influence of Oliver Wendell Holmes on Winthrop. Yet 
between Winthrop’s writings and Holmes’s Elsie Venner (1861), 
there are similarities in language, concept, and technique which 
demand attention. The fact is indeed significant. Some of the 
very traits for which we have criticized Winthrop in previous 
pages are much in view in Elsie Venner. And Elsie Venner was 
published first in the very year of Winthrop’s first book, and 
had a publication history of successive editions very closely 
paralleling Winthrop’s novels. Unable to detect direct cross- 
influence, we must accept this literature, written for the Atlantic, 
as the type which readers of that era preferred. 

Although most of the similarities were noted in Edwin Brother- 
toft, a comparison of the Holmes novel to the whole of Win- 
throp’s work should be noted. Elsie Venner does, of course, 
contain many technical medical terms, as we might expect in 
the writing of “Doctor” Holmes, especially since he has two 
fictional doctors contributing considerably to the conversations; 
and we have seen the same kind of vocabulary in Winthrop. 
Elsie Venner also displays a keen interest in good horses and 
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in horsemanship, as Winthrop does. It emphasizes the distinction 
between ordinary and good wines, as was done in Edwin 
Brothertoft, in Cecil Dreeme, and in “Love and Skates” too. 
Elsie Venner also had considerable emphasis on the term “gentle- 
man” as we have seen it in Winthrop’s Edwin Brothertoft,*° 
in “Love and Skates,” and in John Brent too. There is also 
“that propensity for ancestor worship so notable among New 
Englanders.”? These are reflections of a similarity in cultural 
tradition in and around Boston for Holmes, and in and around 
New Haven and Staten Island for Winthrop. Both were aiming 
at literature in the Atlantic Monthly vein. Yet there are dif- 
ferences. 

Elsie Venner has its villain, indeed, in Cousin Dick. But its 
atmosphere is that of a small New England city, whose customs 
and people are displayed to us quite well. It is, therefore, a 
predecessor of the true “local color” writers of later decades, 
even though its figures are somewhat exaggerated. It thereby 
differs from the metropolitan scene of Cecil Dreeme, the Rev- 
olutionary period scenes of Edwin Brothertoft, and the Western 
plains scenes of John Brent. In fact, John Brent uses the Western 
plains merely as a setting, and describes them with emphasis 
on scenery rather than upon the people actually living there. 
The Mormons in this novel are on the move. The villains are 
not stationary; they come from elsewhere and are simply escaping 
from California. The hero and his companion are in transit too. 
That is why it is impossible to call John Brent one of the new 
novels of locality, or of local color. It is colored less by the 
characteristics of its local inhabitants than it is by the idealism 
and the culture of its author. 

Of course, in some senses of the term, Elsie Venner has many 
of the characteristics of melodrama in its plotting and its violence, 
just as do Winthrop’s novels. But in Elsie Venner the characters 
and the background are much more completely delineated. Yet 
that does not make it any more interesting and enthralling 
reading than any one of the three novels of Winthrop. Elsie 
Venner is more maturely written. But it is actually slightly 
inferior in story interest and in suspense, although quite equally 
capable of rapid narration of quickly moving scenes. In spite of 
the differences, there is so much similarity that we are not 
surprised at the close parallel in publication history. 

Such comparisons speak well of Winthrop and show, alongside 
a literary work of the same era, that his works have a neglected 
merit, Still, we must not compare Winthrop’s work to that of 
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Holmes alone. It is desirable to take a longer view. It has been 
quite properly said that “Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and 
Holmes were a bookish circle who borrowed their poetic ideas 
from the literary stock of European memories, even when their 
material was native.”$§ 

We must certainly do what we have not done before: place 
Winthrop in his position with regard to the story of nationalism 
in American literature. In this are involved both the character 
of his work and that of the man. He was a New England 
patriot with a view of a great national state, if we can appre- 
ciate his ancestry, remember his transcontinental travels, and 
remember his stress on “this composite people” referred to 
already amid the details of Chapter 4. This patriotism and this 
sense of nationality are obvious and strongly stated in incidental 
remarks in the opening chapters of Cecil Dreeme (and it was 
there that Benjamin Spencer narrowly found them); in the 
general patriotic backgrounds and many events of the Revolu- 
tionary War novel, Edwin Brothertoft; and finally, more general- 
ly recognized as appearing in the open Western plains, the 
Manifest Destiny, and the national vistas of John Brent, which 
is considered as his most characteristically American, localized 
novel. On the matter of nationalism there is something more to 
say. By the time of the War of 1812, and 1814, Nationalism had 
reached a peak. Then the “common people” took over in the 
Age of Jackson. In the 1830’s, Emerson’s famous American 
Scholar address for Phi Beta Kappa inaugurated a positive era. 
In New York in the 1830’s the “Young America” group extrav- 
agantly boosted in their literature everything in America. And 
soon the Duyckincks in their monumental compilation, Cyclo- 
pedia, were gleefully recording every achievement of every 
American author. Indeed, Allibone was also doing the same, 
and compiling records for posterity. Then came what Pattee 
has called the Feminine Fifties with ever-increasing emphasis 
on the achievements of American women writers as novelists 
and devotees of literature. From Mrs. Rowson there was a 
jump to Harriet Beecher Stowe, and Margaret Fuller, even to 
include Caroline Ticknor and Gail Hamilton and through to 
Mabel Mapes Dodge. Women writers actually began to consider 
themselves really famous, effective, and important. 

But the women writers did not entirely rule the roost in the 
1850’s. Of outstanding recognition, there stood the polite and 
well-bred literary group, in vogue and active in New York; 
called the “Genteel” circle. These were the writing gentlemen— 
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Bayard Taylor, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Richard Stoddard, and 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, in the long view small-caliber 
professionals all.39 In later days men of this ilk gloried in being 
called littérateurs, one of the last of whom was that witty scion 
of wealth, and college professor, Brander Matthews. These were 
men of position, and presumed to be of family. They were 
remote from the rough careers of Poe, Whitman, and Melville. 
They considered it the proper thing to drop literary and cultured 
comments on all events of the day—in prose or verse, it mat- 
tered little. Many of them had traveled widely; and literary or 
bookish reactions to the Pyramids, the Acropolis, or ruined 
Rome, were their stock in trade. There was in this stream of 
letters, though, a tendency toward European culture and nice 
Victorian gentility. There was also in it a background of religion, 
as George Santayana has said. And it was not unusual to find 
its membership, like the Harvard professor, “urbane” and of 
“exquisite spirit” and displaying friendships with Carlyle, Burne- 
Jones, and Matthew Arnold.*° 

This “Genteel” quartet was really a close coterie. This group 
looked to Boston, and followed in the polite strain of the literary 
circle there. They were imitative of Europe, and they were 
devoted to nice writing. They were known as gentlemen profes- 
sionally engaged in literature. In their editorial positions, in 
newspapers and magazines, they wielded a strong influence in 
New York for nearly three decades. George William Curtis might 
well have been one of this genteel circle, by family, by education, 
by editing skill—but he was not. He was too sedate, too serene, 
too interested in politics and government and even in sociolog- 
ical factors after his serious lessons at Brook Farm. His major 
reputation rests on different grounds from theirs. 

Winthrop was too young to have been in the “Young America” 
group of the 1840’s. He was not strongly of the sentiments of 
the nationalists in literature. He was too comfortably ensconced 
at a comfortable writing desk at home to descend to ordinary 
editing or to the Horace Greeley type of journalistic literature. 
He thus wrote his novels under the influence of British Ro- 
manticism. He never had to alter or adjust his style or his at- 
titude. He died before he ever published a full book. His books, 
therefore, are throwbacks. In the midst of war, they recalled 
the past and its aspirations to the thousands who read them 
when they had heard of the heroic death of their author. Profes- 
‘sor H. A. Beers long ago said of the very prolific N. P. Willis 
that, when the crises of 1861 came, “he dropped the light plum- 
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met of observation into the boiling seas of the Civil War where 
it was tossed about at no great depth below the surface.” 

Following his conspicuous and heroic death, Winthrop’s novels 
were tossed to success. His war narratives in the Atlantic were 
likewise superficial reactions to passing events, too superficial 
* to sink very deep. Each strange thing he saw as the occasion 
of a phrase or an adjective. These war tales were not really 
important, significant, or indeed informative. But in the Atlantic 
that early summer of 1861, they were a success; and their success 
was the foundation of the successes of Winthrop’s tales and other 
writings. Winthrop, therefore, although quite outside the special- 
ized literary streams of his day, had even less contact there than 
did Herman Melville or Walt Whitman. He was also quite 
unacquainted in a close and frequent sense with the “literary” 
men of his day, since he lived and wrote on Staten Island for 
several years. Only posthumously did his work have any impact 
on American readers. The impact was strong. It lasted nearly 
half a century. 

Nor was Winthrop, then a New York writer of the period, 
although as yet unpublished, really a member of the “genteel” 
circle. Very rare are his connections with any of the four. One 
of the few contacts was with Bayard Taylor, who violently 
criticized Life in the Open Air in a private communication but 
who also wrote an appreciative poem about Winthrop’s death 
in battle. Similar as Winthrop was to the atmosphere of this 
“genteel” circle in heritage, culture, personal attitudes, and 
literary affectation, the members of the circle were not involved 
in Winthrop’s activities or personal contacts. As the years rolled 
on meanwhile, Hawthorne and Melville were depicting the 
struggle of man; but they did not really come into their 
own until after William Dean Howells had upset the salon 
writers of the 1880's and Henry James had toppled them 
completely, and indeed it was not until the 1930’s and 1940's 
that Melville came into his own. 

Yet all of this time, especially from 1861 to 1901, the books of 
Winthrop continued to be published, sold, and read. This hap- 
pened because, in spite of their surface faults, Winthrop was a 
good story teller. 


VI Epilogue 


The product of an intellectual class, Winthrop himself chose 
to produce work aimed to appeal to the intellectual class of his 
era. That his writings appeal very little now to the general 
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reading public is immaterial. The important fact is that, in their 
own day, and for a few decades thereafter, they did appeal to 
those intellectuals of the type that at least followed, if not 
subsisted on, the Atlantic Monthly. Winthrop, the gentleman, 
was writing in the acceptable high style. In his decade he was 
read more than Melville in his. 

His appeal to the reading public diminished as the years 
rolled on. That it had existed and persisted for nearly half a 
century is an important, even though minor, factor in the history 
of American literature and American life. He could write exciting 
and vivid narrative. But he did not rest at that. He infused 
that narrative with his own ardent and idealistic personality. He 
made sincere and successful attempts at different and therefore 
enduring language—a clear sense of expression and a feeling 
for phrases. What might by some be disdained as digressions 
or padding or interruptions was really in great degree the 
gist of Winthrop’s strong and high spirit. He wanted to 
emphasize his ideas, even if he stopped his story to do it. His 
ideas of decency and propriety sometimes unnecessarily intruded 
into his narrative. Even his digressions made his writings 
distinctive and characteristic of the idealism of his time. 

All of this is part of the mid-century American spirit, that 
bravely and strongly faced and continued to face the issue of 
the continuance or the break-up of the American Union. This 
spirit not only appears in Winthrop’s war-time pieces, where 
he shows himself to be happy to be doing something that 
seemed important at the very heart of things, but also appears in 
almost every bit of his writing as a pride in his nation. 
Although a relatively minor literary figure in the long perspective, 
Winthrop is still a figure highly significant of the type of culture 
and spirit that had inherited the best American tradition and 
was doing its best to carry on that tradition. 
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Winthrop’s Reputation 


ORE FASCINATING than the recording of my own 

opinions has been my collecting others’ comments of the 
past hundred years. This is something which is not very often 
done in the literature study field. It has been a fascinating task. 
It has sometimes been arduous, searching over a long span of 
time through all sorts of places, finding a formal review of a 
Winthrop book, finding perhaps some general remark about 
him, finding the measured statement of a historian of literature, 
and sometimes failing to find any mention at all of a writer like 
Winthrop whose books were printed and sold and read steadily 
for twoscore years. It makes a clear story: the quick creating, 
the fixing, and then in the new century the formalizing of a 
distinctive reputation. 

We now know of course that for many years Winthrop’s 
writings were being published, republished, and read. From the 
standpoint of time, the student of literature must consider the 
whole succession of editions as evidences of a writer’s popularity. 
He must also survey what has been thought and said about this 
author. Was he neglected? Was his product favorably or un- 
favorably considered by the critics of his time? How do the sales 
of his books compare with the sales of those of his contempo- 
raries? How has his reputation weathered the years? 

Except for the Andes pamphlet, Winthrop’s first published 
writings, as we have already seen, were the two war-time articles 
in the Atlantic Monthly, “Our March to Washington” and 
“Washington as a Camp.” These two are said to have made his 
first public reputation and to have attracted “great”! and “nation- 
wide” attention. Although they were unsigned publications, his 
name was soon known. It was on account of these that William 
Dean Howells spoke of Winthrop’s death as following his first 
recognition by the public.* But there is a difference of opinion 
on this. Later the Duyckincks’ Cyclopedia (1875) said that “the 
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sacrifice of the soldier secured the fame of the author.”* And 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia (1889) stated that the two Atlantic articles 
“made Winthrop so well known that the sudden end of his 
career soon afterward caused widespread sorrow.” Nor must we 
forget that the “biographical sketch” by George William Curtis 
which prefaced the first edition of Cecil Dreeme had also ap- 
peared previously in the Atlantic. Such appearances in a maga- 
zine of high quality, and others immediately afterward, as well 
as Curtis’ laudatory article in Harper's Weekly earlier, spread 
Winthrop’s name rapidly across the country wherever Harper's 
and the Atlantic circulated. Also, they created specific interest 
in the Winthrop books which Ticknor and Fields would be 
publishing for the family very promptly. 

It certainly was not only in his own neighborhood that Win- 
throp’s death made “a great void” as Curtis said.? The 7th 
Regiment’s historian recorded: “His youth, honorable lineage, 
and fine literary abilities attracted universal attention, and his 
untimely end produced a profound sensation throughout the 
land.” When Charles Eliot Norton heard of Winthrop’s death, 
he wrote of the forthcoming “Washington as a Camp” article 
as being “full of spirit and manliness” and added: “But with 
what a solemn commentary will it be read.”* Other writers of 
the time spoke feelingly of him. Whittier mentioned him in 
patriotic verse. George Bungay, Theophilus Parsons, and Curtis 
also, wrote poems about Winthrop.’ Laudatory lines soon 
appeared in the Atlantic about him, including the phrase: “We 
feel the loss is still our gain, for through the death we know the 
life." The widely known newspaper correspondent, George 
Townsend, in 1866 called Winthrop a “gifted author.” Gail 
Hamilton spoke of his “brilliant books,” and Fanny Seward said 
that he was “the current northern literary rage.”!° 

It is difficult, if not nigh impossible, to say whether Win- 
throp’s conspicuous and heroic death made his Atlantic articles 
and his early books famous, or whether it was his magazine 
articles of high merit that made his death conspicuous. It is a 
question which will not die. It is again the problem of Alan 
Seeger, Rupert Brooke, and Joyce Kilmer. As late as 1904, 
when Mr. Waddy’s Return first appeared, The Nation signalized 
it by saying: “In these papers is found again the old charm of 
Winthrop the writer, the soldier lost to his country in one 
sense, to be possessed in a fuller one.”'! We can neglect the 
opium in Coleridge, the pettiness of Pope, the vileness of 
Marlowe, for the books overmatch the man. But in the case of 
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Winthrop, they are hard to separate. As The Nation said, it was 
“for the patriot and the writer” that “readers in the sixties 
shed tears.” 

The quick succession of Winthrop’s magazine articles and 
stories and of his books maintained public interest in Winthrop 
for considerable time. It was not until 1866 that the reprinting 
and the sales of the five original books dropped off. Those 
books had done very well indeed up to that time, both actually 
and comparatively. To save turning pages backward, the data 
given in an earlier chapter can properly be repeated here, sup- 
plemented by some information as to early reprints: 

Cecil Dreeme—issued in October, 1861, went through three 
editions in a week, and nineteen by 1866. John Brent—issued 
in January, 1862, had five editions in ten days, and sixteen by 
1866. Edwin Brothertoft—issued in July, 1862, had nine editions 
by 1866. The Canoe and the Saddle—issued in November, 1862, 
had eight editions by 1866. Life in the Open Air—issued in May, 
1863, had three editions by 1866. 

These details were collected by the Duyckincks, who were 
trying hard to emphasize and promote national literature, as 
representatives of the “Young America” groups of New Yorkers. 
At that time, if not since, these sales compared very favorably, 
for example, with those of Thoreau’s Walden and certainly with 
Melville. Charles G. Leland promoting nationalistic optimism in 
his Sunshine in Thought (1862) could not match Winthrop’s 
record, but Winthrop appeared of course with books only writ- 
ten before the days of blood and steel and stern sadness. At 
any rate, this Winthrop record certainly does not bear out the 
statement in the Knickerbocker Magazine, of this time, that “the 
war proved fatal to the book trade.” But, if that magazine was 
right, Winthrop’s publishing success was all the more striking. 
His sales were not far from those of Holland’s Timothy Titcomb 
(1858), with “nine editions in a few months.” Nor do they 
compare badly with the sales of the books of his neighbor 
Curtis, whose Nile Notes (1851) had sold 2,500 in six months, 
only two editions before the war, and only four in all. Curtis’ 
Potiphar Papers (1853), satirizing polite society, had only six 
editions in all; and his simpler, sentimental Prue and I (1856) 
had only two editions before 1870, although it kept on selling 
fairly steadily through a total of eleven editions by 1919.'? 

It is true, naturally, that there were certain favorable factors 
which operated to extend through thirty to forty years the 
sales of the Winthrop books. Every single one of the American 
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editions prior to 1900 was printed from the same original 
Ticknor and Fields stereotype plates. Only The Canoe and the 
Saddle and “Love and Skates” in book form were set in type 
more than once. There was, therefore, less cost to the successor 
publishers, and less price to the later buyers, and therefore 
possibly greater sales than there would have been otherwise. 
Furthermore, the “Leisure Hour” series of the Holt Company 
(1876) and the “American Authors” series of the United States 
Book Company (1890), were mailable at second-class postal 
rates, and marketing was therefore that much easier. It is indeed 
true that Winthrop’s name and works were by these issues 
kept alive before the public for considerable time. But it is also 
true that a relatively inexpensive reproduction and circulation 
of his books helped to keep them alive. And it is also true that 
this happened with other authors. 


I Publication Comparisons 


But, let us take a look at some comparative data about other 
books of Winthrop’s period. We note that William Gilmore 
Simms’s historical novel, Yemassee (1859), ran through fourteen 
editions by 1901, all from the original plates.1* Although Win- 
throp’s Cecil Dreeme supersedes this with its thirty-three edi- 
tions from 1861 to 1908, it is itself supplanted by the Holmes 
novel Elsie Venner, which went through many printings from 
1861 to 1909, all except the second from new plates.!* To be 
sure, Holmes died more than thirty years after Winthrop did, 
and could keep his reputation alive by continuing to produce 
new work. This he did by carrying along his regular contributions 
to the Atlantic and thus helping his readers to remember his old 
book. Some of these later readers were of course among those 
who purchased Elsie Venner only as a part of Holmes’s “Collected 
Works.” Even so, it must be admitted that Winthrop’s publica- 
tion record does not match that of Holmes, although it does 
compare favorably. 

Let us look, however, at some other authors of the approximate 
period of Winthrop, whose works were presumably in publishing 
competition with his. Some of this competition was foreign, with 
American “best sellers” of that time facing from overseas such 
authors and titles as the following which appeared near the 
beginning of the Civil War.'® From abroad came George Eliot’s 
Adam Bede (1859), Mill on the Floss (1860), Silas Marner 
(1861), and Romola (1863). Also, Winthrop was in competition 
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for book buyers’ attention with: Thackeray's Virginians (1859), 
and Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities (1859), Great Expectations 
(1861), and perhaps even Hard Times (1864). His own pub- 
lisher, Fields, went to England specially to recruit new authors.1® 

Other competition was American, if competition it really was. 
At least some titles give us figures to compare with those of 
Winthrop. There was the now famous Moby Dick (1851), which 
had a chilly reception and did not sell well at first and whose 
second printing was not required until twelve years after it 
first appeared—although the destruction of its plates in Harper’s 
fire was a possible factor. There was Melville’s The Confidence 
Man (1856), now said to have marked the final proof that Mel- 
ville’s books had no market. But there was also The Scarlet 
Letter (1850), which sold out a first edition in ten days. How- 
ever, Hawthorne was not then a new author needing introduction, 
although this was his really first great book and was so rec- 
ognized as soon as it was published. Alongside such “best 
sellers” of the 1850’s, in the modern compilation of these older 
publications and their sales, Winthrop is not mentioned at all. 
Nor are any of his works listed among the “best” or the “better” 
of that day. But statistics on the sale of Winthrop’s books hold 
up pretty well. 

Winthrop’s reading public was primarily of his own time, 
with the few exceptions already noted. It declined in size and 
appreciation as the years passed. There was one possible excep- 
tion, his tale of travel through primitive Western forests, The 
Canoe and the Saddle. As Alfred Powers remarks in his excellent 
Introduction to the 1957 edition, the original publishers had 
put it “fourth in order of publication, apparently fourth in their 
order of esteem, and it was fourth in sales. The judgment of a 
later public has put it first. It has become one of the classics of 
the Far West.” 

In view of the claims of John H. Williams and Alfred Powers 
of the 1913 and the 1957 editions that The Canoe and the 
Saddle was the most phenomenally successful of all of Win- 
throp’s books,!7 we must make one further comparison. One of 
the outstandingly successful exploration and adventure books 
about the mountainous West was Clarence King’s Mountaineer- 
ing in the Sierra Nevada. Francis Farquhar in 1935, in a new 
edition of King’s book, mentions having found, by the year 
1889, “fifth, six, seventh, eighth, and ninth”!® editions of Moun- 
taineering in reprints made from the old type. He also found a 
“newly re-set” edition issued in 1902 by Scribners with later “re- 
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prints from time to time.” Then, Farquhar’s was also a newly 
reset edition, as issued by Norton of New York in 1935. The 
1872 London edition of Mountaineering was a resetting too and 
not a mere importation. The record of the King book, therefore, 
closely parallels Winthrop’s The Canoe and the Saddle. One had 
nine and the other eight editions from the original publishers, 
and each had two separate resettings in the twentieth century. 
This record places The Canoe and the Saddle statistically on 
a high level among books of its character, and as one not only 
attractive in its own time but also enduring in its appeal. 

There is a long list of books that were published about the 
Northwest from the 1840’s to the 1860’s, but a majority never 
reached a second printing, and very few a third.1® Yet The 
Canoe and the Saddle totaled sixteen printings before the end 
of the century. Its sales might have been below those of Cecil 
Dreeme and John Brent, but they were very substantial for a 
book of its character. Furthermore, The Canoe and the Saddle 
exceeded even those two novels in that it has had, what they 
did not have, two editions from new type since 1900, both 
produced in the Northwest area where Winthrop traveled. Local 
interest had its powerful effect. Truly did Powers say of The 
Canoe and the Saddle: “It has become one of the classics of the 
Far West.” Its sales prove its worth and its appeal. 

For a further comparison, and one not so favorable to Win- 
throp, we can come to the mountains nearer home in the East. 
Winthrop’s Life in the Open Air, as a magazine article and as 
the title piece in the 1863 volume, was the story of his short 
water and woodland trip of 1856 from the upper reaches of the 
Connecticut River in New Hampshire, across lakes and portages 
and streams and rivers, and well down and into Maine. It was 
done in the elaborate style which we have become accustomed 
to expect from a Winthrop book. Orville Prescott in a daily 
paper has recently spoken of a book “overdecorated with a 
stylistic brocade” with a “style so precise and clever that it clots 
and calls attention. to itself with its excess of cleverness.”2° 
His comments might equally apply to the Life in the Open Air 
narrative. Issued a decade and a half later, Charles Dudley 
Warner's In the Wilderness told with little elaboration of events 
connected with a trip through the Adirondacks. Originally issued 
in 1878, it was still selling and was in its twenty-sixth edition 
when re-copyrighted in 1906; and so had totaled a far better 
record of reprints and sales than Life in the Open Air. These 
are publication facts, not facts of literary criticism. They show 
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that Winthrop, in spite of nearly matching Clarence King’s 
performance as a writer of Western travels, fell far behind 
Warner's sales concerning scenes nearer home. This is neither 
necessarily significant nor important, but it is factual and forms 
a part of the whole picture.?! 


II Early Reviews 


The first printed comment on Winthrop’s writing was part 
of Curtis’ biographical essay printed in the Atlantic Monthly in 
the mid-summer of 1861, along with some broken fragments 
concerning life at Fortress Monroe. This was an ex parte piece of 
writing and not formal reviewing. Colored by personal reminis- 
cences, favorably prejudiced by neighborliness and by patriotic 
inspiration, it was written in a clearly polite but panegyric mood. 
It is useless as a judgment on Winthrop’s works, or even as a 
judgment as to what was then thought of Winthrop’s works. 
True, it did say that Winthrop’s easy style was acquired by a 
life of devotion to writing. And it did mention what it called 
in “Our March to Washington” the display of “graceful, sparkling, 
crisp, off-hand dash and ease.” Yet the sketch was not a 
critique. It was an essay by itself, displaying Winthrop’s per- 
sonality and his idealism. Appearing in a magazine of accepted 
high quality, it undoubtedly did much to create the success of 
the Winthrop books soon to appear. 

The first of the books did come soon; so, in December, 1861, 
there commenced a series of laudatory reviews in the Atlantic. 
These set a favorable pattern for almost all of the outstanding 
reviews of the time. Cecil Dreeme was, not unexpectedly, wel- 
comed by the Atlantic, which called it an exposé of the “exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin” and a happy combination of the pensive 
and melancholy with the healthy and hilarious.?? The North 
American Review thought the character drawing good, but 
refused to admit the work as much more than “a study rather 
than a perfected work of art” and as “chiefly remarkable for 
its wonderful promise” and for its use of “short, crisp sentences.” 
It claimed notice, the review said, “both on account of its merit 
as a work of fiction, and on account of the early and lamented 
death of its author.”2? The Knickerbocker Magazine and the new 
National Quarterly Review, in the earliest of the reviews to be 
printed, thought Cecil Dreeme “brilliant and charming” and, 
strangely, “a brilliant romance of New York society” with good 
representations of life in “the clubs, the parlor, and the atelier.”?* 
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The Knickerbocker, however, began the “promise” theme. It 
said the novel was “the first step of a mind able to accomplish 
something better.” 

The novel of the plains, John Brent, moved the Atlantic 
reviewer to speak of Winthrop as an American replica of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and as greater than the English Sidney.?* In this 
vein, it found the pages of the novel shining “with the author's 
brave and tender spirit.” It spoke well of the “condensed, lucid, 
picturesque, and sharp-cut sentences.” It gave high praise, as a 
“masterpiece,” to the wild horseback ride to rescue the abducted 
heroine, as many critics, editors, and commentators would do 
in later years. The Atlantic in its comments on this novel re- 
echoed the “promise” theme already taken up by the North 
American Review and by the Knickerbocker. It said of the two 
novels already published that “they have great merits but they 
are still rather promises than performances.” 

John Brent was the first Winthrop book noticed in Godey’s 
Lady's Book which followed the pattern of praising the horse- 
back pursuit and rescue (in the North American Review of 
April, 1862) but did not consider it as good as Cecil Dreeme 
had been.?® The latter, it was said, was “a more artistic produc- 
tion.” However, it recorded appreciation for what it called Win- 
throp’s “keen eye for the beautiful in nature and in art” and 
said that his “descriptions of scenery” had “a minuteness of 
detail and a brilliance of coloring.” Finally, after regretting 
Winthrop’s early death, it alluded to the “promise” in his work. 
The same magazine continued to give reviews of the other 
volumes as they came out, hoping to find again “originality of 
thought and skillful command of language.” It bestowed some 
praise and very little adverse criticism except that it was some- 
what sharper than otherwise in relation to Edwin Brothertoft.27 
This novel, the North American Review said, was “not likely to 
add to Major Winthrop’s well-deserved reputation as a novelist 
of rare promise.” 

Although Godey’s Lady’s Book liked its “raciness and abandon,” 
the Knickerbocker Magazine for July, 1863, gave the last of the 
five books, Life in the Open Air, a mere listing among “new 
publications” and no review at all.28 

In summary, contemporary reviewers in general were reason- 
ably favorable in their remarks, They approved of Winthrop’s 
crisp, direct narration. They commented on a supposed _simi- 
larity to the brooding mystery of Hawthorne, and the significance 
given to intuitions and to omens. They were intensely impressed 
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with Winthrop’s love of nature, and with the part the Western 
landscape is made to play in the plot of John Brent. They 
praised the ingenuity of plot. They noted the limited types of 
characters and the limited fields of action, excusing—or approv- 
ing—them since the author seemed to have quite properly limited 
himself to writing of what he himself knew and felt. These 
reviewers said that they could see the spirit of the man through 
his work, and admired it. This attitude indicates that Winthrop’s 
personality did have much to do with his literary success. The 
reason was, naturally, that his tragic death directed attention 
to his writings, and that those writings so often showed his 
personal feelings, opinions, and ideals. The attitudes displayed 
were just what people would have admired in a war hero. 
All was not completely serene, however, in the critical world. 
Such a well-known man as Bayard Taylor said in a private letter 
to a friend that Life in the Open Air, when he read it in the 
Atlantic, was done “in the most wretched manner.” Taylor liked 
Thoreau, and probably ranked the widely selling Winthrop’s 
work well below that of Thoreau, as of “the lower and cheaper 
forms of literature” which were “the best rewarded” with popular 
success.?® The pettiness of this condemnation by an established 
literary man is of so little consequence and represents such a 
minority that it would not be mentioned except for the task of 
the scholar to be as complete as possible in collecting data. 
Emerson in 1864 spoke nicely of Winthrop as “well-bred, 
thoroughly-educated” but linked his “dash and hardihood” with 
that of merely “journalistic” writers, like Whitman and Parsons.*° 


III A Special Comment 


Winthrop’s family circle on Staten Island was not entirely 
satisfied with the criticisms that had appeared book by book. 
In January, 1863, his sister wrote to James T. Fields to impose 
on inter-family friendships to try to get better treatment.?! She 
said that she thought the newspaper and magazine notices were 
“shallow and undiscriminating.” She also expressed a hope that, 
now that the last of the “five books” was about to appear, some 
“loving and capable hand” might write a “proper and dignified 
review” of the whole of Theodore’s books. She suggested that 
George William Curtis might be the man to do this. He knew, 
she said, “the industry and patience” with which her brother 
“wrought out his style and the care with which he studied 
the accessories of his pictures.” This survey was written, although 
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Curtis did not do it. Apparently Curtis, who had done the 
“biographical sketch” of two years before, was actually asked 
by Fields to do it; but Curtis declined because he had been too 
much associated personally with Winthrop and his writings:*? 
He did not wish to be “public and critic as well as friend, 
biographer, and editor.” The task was performed by Charles 
Nordhoff—a New York man and a friend of Curtis—who engaged 
in journalistic work.3* 

This general survey of Winthrop’s work appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly in August, 1863.34 The article emphasized 
two points: the personality of the author Winthrop, and the 
novelty of John Brent. It began by quoting Winthrop as once 
saying: “The fellows who came over on the Mayflower cannot 
afford to do that.” Then it instantly declared that Winthrop 
was after all “not a prig or a snob” but “a gentleman” whose 
origin was “spurring him on to emulate the qualifications of 
his ancestors.” Heavy emphasis was given to the idea that his 
character was exemplified in his writings. To this reviewer, 
Cecil Dreeme and Edwin Brothertoft were “quite other books” 
but not so deserving of praise. The Western characterizations in 
John Brent especially pleased him. The book was like taking a 
person away from “a fashionable party” out into “the crisp air 
of a starlight December night.” In this judgment, Nordhoff 
anticipated what would be the judgment of many later critics. 
For example, in 1921, Carl Van Doren preferred John Brent, 
with its “abnormal characters” and “breathless style” and its 
Western open-air atmosphere, to Winthrop’s other work.*® 

Ticknor and Fields, who published the books, were also 
publishers of the Atlantic Monthly magazine, which had a high 
repute at that time. They had done a somewhat unusual thing 
in printing this follow-up or round-up article. But even this did 
not satisfy the Winthrop family. Almost as soon as the article 
appeared, a family letter went from Staten Island to Boston 
which, among other things, said: 


The article on Theodore’s writings is very good, very kindly, 
pleasant, laudatory, and well written, but it is not criticism. 
The author is no critic but as warm an admirer as one could 
wish. I should like though to see a really good criticism and re- 
view of the works, especially of Cecil Dreeme, the profound 
meaning of which few people see. That book and the Marble 
Faun are to me the most suggestive of the books of today, and 
belong in a class by themselves with a few others, which might 
be called psychological novels if that were not preciously 
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pedantic. The meaning of the book is the struggle between 
good and evil in the human soul, as shown in the lives of each 
of the characters, where the war goes on with various success, 
and good triumphs at last, though some seem to fall in the 
battle and die. . . . But I find few who have fully penetrated 
the meaning of the book, some think it obscure, and some hardly 
moral, at least they are afraid of it, because they do not under- 
stand it. John Brent is naturally the greater favorite, being more 
fresh spirited and open. But I rather prefer Cecil, and think it 
the most finished of the books, and the most artistic in style.36 


The family request was not honored with further writings. 


IV In Great Britain 


To the immediate post-war period, there can be attributed 
a general analysis of Winthrop’s works which did please Win- 
throp’s family. His sister reproduced it in the Life and Poems 
(278-81). This was for long the latest, most extended, inde- 
pendent critique on Winthrop’s writings. Professor John Nichol 
of the University of Glasgow, “paid a visit to the United States, 
then in the first flush of their reunion, in the summer of 1865.” 
He supplemented his readings in American books with some 
reflections on the American view. And, we may add, this was 
then still “in the first flush” of Winthrop’s reputation. Nichol 
considered that Winthrop’s pamphlet on The Heart of the 
Andes, which the New York art world looked on as “an extra- 
ordinary pamphlet,”7 was indeed “the most careful and ap- 
preciative piece of art criticism” that up to his time had been 
written in America. He said of Winthrop: “His claim to recogni- 
tion lies not merely in his having been an actor as well as a 
dreamer, but in the fact that he has done substantial and peculiar, 
though imperfectly appreciated work.” Nichol also quoted “the 
dreamy work of life,” and he also spoke of Winthrop’s sometimes 
“flippant” phrases.?° 

What Nichol wrote undoubtedly pleased the family by the 
placing of its emphasis. They quoted him generously in the 
Life and Poems. He considered the novel Cecil Dreeme to be 
“marked by a more distinct vein of original genius than any 
work of fiction since the author’s death.” He liked the article, 
“Life in the Open Air,” telling of the Maine canoeing, and 
thought it “inspired by the nature work of Thoreau, animated 
by a broader humanity.” His final judgment on Winthrop, which 
very probably had something to do with the British judgment 
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too, was: “He belonged in part to the class of older writers in 
whose minds incident predominated, but he was also an analyst 
of the school of Hawthorne, and might, with length of years, 
have been his most legitimate successor.” This judgment, it 
will however be noted, repeats the “promise” theme, refers to 
the heroic “actor,” and also makes a comparison with Hawthorne. 

This critique was not printed in Great Britain until 1882. 
Before that, in 1865, the Trubner firm in London had imported 
Winthrop’s books. Also before that—although there had not as 
yet been any British editions, as distinct from importations—the 
London Reader, the Westminster Review, and Trubner’s Amer- 
ican and Oriental Literary Record’® had recommended them 
very favorably to the British public. The Westminster Review 
in a major, and very laudatory, article called him “one of the 
most original of American writers, without being either vulgar 
or offensive to men of education.” Trubner’s was the firm import- 
ing the books, as it was also the firm that had its name on the 
title page of the Atlantic Monthly along with that of Ticknor 
and Fields of Boston. The Trubner’s magazine said: “The above 
works... all display a wonderful power of imagination, remind- 
ing the reader often of some of Poe’s finest productions, but 
manifesting, we think, far more intellectual power than he 
possessed.” This was a good overseas critical reception, even 
though Winthrop’s work seems not to have been mentioned at 
all during this period in the Edinburgh Review, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, or the Quarterly Review. 

It may have been mere coincidence, however, but in 1883— 
almost immediately following the publication of Professor 
Nichol’s book with its appreciative words on Winthrop—an 
Edinburgh and Glasgow firm issued British reprintings of the 
three novels and of The Canoe and the Saddle. Even though 
these trans-Atlantic piracies were only issued in a “shilling 
library,” the Saturday Review of Literature ran a critique of 
the three novels, generally classifying Winthrop in “the school 
of Hawthorne” but “far from the later extravagances of that 
school.”*° Generally this critique bestowed praise for the 
ingenious mystery of clever plots, but with two reservations. It 
said: “Unfortunately the villain is never far from the scene.” 
It condemned what it called “floods of folly” of the Hawthorne 
school appearing in such passages as: “The sluggish heat lay 
clogged and unrippled in the streets of the furnace-like city.” 
The analogy to Hawthorne is not extended to the material, where 
it is often most obvious, as it was by some American critics, 
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but is confined to a comparison of style. The critic did not 
mention a parallelism with the fatalistic atmosphere of Haw- 
thorne’s novels, with an ancient wrong to be righted, of a 
mysterious person in a closed chamber, nor of the use of various 
significant omens. (One pauses to wonder if the British critic 
really knew Hawthorne’s work. ) 

The British reputation of Winthrop seems to have been 
chiefly a reflection, and that to a very small degree, of his Amer- 
ican reputation. In 1865 the Westminster Review said of Win- 
throp: “It is very questionable if ten Englishmen are familiar 
with the fact that he has written a line. We think it certain 
that even those who possess this knowledge are wholly ignorant 
of the contents of the volumes which have excited so much 
interest in America.” Then, in the same month, came the London 
Reader to testify to having been led to his books by the notice 
in the Westminster Review and to declare that the Westminster 
Review had introduced Winthrop “probably, to almost every 
reader on this side of the Atlantic, for the first time.” 


V_ Later Judgments 


Meanwhile, in America, attention of a more serious and 
significant sort was being given to Winthrop’s work. Even before 
the Henry Holt company successfully reintroduced him in the 
editions of their “Leisure Hour Series” of 1876 and the years 
following, Winthrop began to fare well at the hands of compilers 
and critics in encyclopedias and collections. The Duyckincks and 
Allibone, in 1875 and 1876, respectively, included his work as 
a part, although perhaps only a small and minor part, of what 
they considered the canon of American literature. Although the 
former sharply criticized Winthrop’s unpleasant remarks about 
New York University in Cecil Dreeme, both quoted approvingly 
from “Love and Skates” and from John Brent and said good 
things about Winthrop generally. 

The publication of Life and Poems in 1884, said to have been 
“edited by his sister,” may have been a strong factor in stimulat- 
ing the successive editions with the Holt imprints, which had 
commenced in 1876. Life and Poems was not a mere editing 
job, for there was some narrative in it probably done by his 
sister who posed only as having “edited” the book. The 
biographical narrative was not too prominent. A great part of 
the bulk of the book was taken up with previously unpublished 
fragments of journals, letters, and a great deal of not too distin- 
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guished verse. At the last, it is only fair to say that it did 
include a large amount of left-over material which George 
William Curtis two decades previously had considered not fin- 
ished enough to be “in fit form for publication.”*t Even Win- 
throp’s old advocate, the Atlantic Monthly, did not treat the 
volume very kindly.42 The book was covered there under a 
“Recent Poetry” article by G. P. Lathrop, along with books 
written by Tennyson and by H. C. Bunner. Winthrop was 
admitted to have had “the gift of genius.” The reviewer, how- 
ever, soon got away from the verse to declare that previous 
critics had made a “mistake” in linking Winthrop as a novelist 
with Hawthorne. He said: “His line of imagination was different: 
his whole mode of evolving problems was different. It is in his 
wild and original fictions and on his fresh, vigorous, though 
harsh and broken style, that whatever fame accrues to him must 
rest.” Concerning the poems themselves, the review said: “They 
can add nothing to his reputation.... There is almost nothing 
original, except the blank verse story, “Iwo Worlds’. ... Its nar- 
rative is vague and interrupted, and the verse is monotonous, 
spasmodic; but here and there appear strong and felicitous 
touches of description”: 


At last in moonlit glory overhead 

Suddenly shone the mount like God’s calm face. . . 
Then silence felt the rustling of a tone 

Soft as the shiver of moonlighted leaves. 


The publication of Life and Poems did not increase Win- 
throp’s reputation, although it possibly drew attention to his 
books, as we have seen. Lathrop’s was the last review criticism 
of any consequence until the appearance of Mr. Waddy’s 
Return in 1904.48 


VI_ Anthologies 


In anthologies and compilations, however, Winthrop continued 
to secure inclusion for some decades after Lathrop’s review. 
He had appeared with two selections from his writings in H. A. 
Beers’s Century of American Literature in 1878.44 Stedman’s 
anthology of Poets of America in 1885*° did not include him, 
probably thinking as little or less of his verse than did the 
Atlantic reviewer of the previous year. He was in the Stedman- 
Hutchinson Library of American Literature in 1889 with four 
selections,‘* and in the same year Appleton’s Cyclopedia of 
American Biography judged his novels still to have high 
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renown.** In 1898, the Cyclopedia stated with finality that his 
writings “had a place in American literature.”48 In 1896, there 
had been two Winthrop pieces selected and printed in Warner's 
Library of the World’s Best Literature,*® including the popular 
pursuit passage from John Brent. In 1898, the denouement scene 
from Cecil Dreeme was chosen for an International Library of 
Famous Literature and also for the Bibliophile Library of Litera- 
ture.°® In the same year it was judged that his works “have taken 
their place in American Literature.”>? 

In 1901, Harry Thurston Peck included him in a collection 
of the World’s Greatest Masterpieces.5? The previous year, in 
1900, Julian Hawthorne did not include anything of Winthrop’s 
in a collection of Literature of All Ages, which he edited, 
although he mentioned him by name.®* In the same year, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman included a Winthrop poem in his 
American Anthology. This contrasted with Stedman’s policy in 
1885, when Winthrop was omitted from the Poets of America. 
In his text Stedman very highly praised Winthrop as a novelist, 
calling the Winthrop novels “in some degree the forerunners of 
a new departure in American fiction.” He said this in spite of 
the fact that he apparently did not care enough about them 
to keep any of them in his own personal library.54 And, at the 
same time, Charles Dudley Warner did not include any 
biography of Winthrop in his end-of-the-century “American Men 
of Letters” series, although he did have one on the now almost 
equally forgotten George William Curtis. This exclusion seems 
all the more strange when we recall that the series was published 
by the successor firm to that which first published Winthrop’s 
books. 


VIL Later Comments 


But, among literary men, there was also the field of personal 
comment. An Englishman was quoted as saying to Howells®® 
that Winthrop’s “touch of nature” and “optimistic faith” were 
characteristic of the American novel. An American literary 
historian of this time®* said that Winthrop’s tales “ushered in 
a fashion of plain truth-telling in fiction, which nevertheless 
remembers that life has its color and romance as well as its 
dun tameness, and that from its wood and ashes the fire of 
aspiration flames toward the ideal.” 

This new tone was aroused perhaps by comparison with the 
Western scenes and stories just past, produced by Bret Harte 
and by Mark Twain. Previously, regarding Winthrop, there had 
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been from the very first what might properly seem to be an 
overemphasis on “promise”—much of it still persisting—as must 
be expected regarding any posthumous publication.*’ It was 
perhaps a method of being kind, or of qualifying what might 
otherwise have been really great praise. “Promise” had been 
perhaps only a natural term so adjacent to the time of his 
early death, and was hardly very critical there. The later uses 
of the same word, however, seem to indicate a qualifying 
attitude, a withholding full praise. It certainly is not extremely 
high praise to say of a writer seeking a permanent place in the 
canon of American literature that “had he lived” he would 
have become one of the great lights of that literature. The 
acceptance is only a qualified acceptance. 

Later, Winthrop began to be accepted on somewhat different 
grounds. A literary historian praised his “buoyancy” at the end 
of the old century.®* Another liked especially his representation 
of the “outdoor” West.5® Still another remarked that he had 
produced “balsamic books of healthy adventure.”®° Another, 
writing of the history of the stage, mourned that the New York 
playgoer of the 1860’s had no sight of rural scenes such as the 
novels of Winthrop were furnishing.*! 


VIII The New Century 


Since about the turn of the century, Winthrop’s reputation 
has not died, nor has it had any particular resurgence. Several 
literary historians and compilers have passed him over without 
a mention.®? Others have been very brief, almost curtly so.*% 
Most who have given him more than a mere modicum of space 
have been inclined to center their praise around John Brent*4 
and to emphasize, like John S. Hart in long-ago 1872, Winthrop’s 
“freshness, versatility, and vigor.”®* A famous Yale University 
professor, Henry A. Beers, in 1891°* brought up the Hawthorne 
analogy again. He was, however, scant in dispensing praise, 
especially for “buoyancy.” He found the plots “crude and im- 
mature,” and he said that Winthrop’s novels were “old fashioned, 
melodramatic, and amateurish in construction,” although John 
Brent “contains accurate descriptions of Western scenes and 
fairly accurate portrayals of Mormons and California miners.”67 
About this same time Charles D. Warner in 1896 was accompany- 
ing the reprinting of two Winthrop incidents in his Library®® 
with adequate space and with good biographical and critical 
remarks, Warner did this in spite of the obvious changes in 
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taste with the elapsing years. Literary language had quite altered 
between 1863 and the end of the century. The wordiness and 
literary affectations of Winthrop’s Life in the Open Air concern- 
ing woodland and water travels across Maine create a work 
quite different from the complete and vivid, yet always simple, 
charitable, and interesting sketches made by Warner himself in 
his own very successful In the Wilderness®® (1878). 

At the turn of the century itself, from a relatively obscure 
source, there appeared one of the most extensive analyses of all 
that had hitherto been devoted to Winthrop’s work. Charles 
William Bardeen, editot of a School Bulletin in northern New 
York, produced in volume form a series of studies under the 
title Authors’ Birthdays. The study devoted to Theodore Win- 
throp’® appeared in good company in the same volume as similar 
ones devoted to George William Curtis, Bret Harte, William H. 
Prescott, and E. C. Stedman. The extracts from Winthrop’s 
writing occupied twenty-five pages of relatively small type, but 
Bardeen’s biographical note on Winthrop is not unfailingly 
trustworthy. Yet it is the opinion that concerns us. Bardeen 
considered “Love and Skates” to be “very much the best” of 
Winthrop’s writings, and he quoted with approval from it a 
paragraph which he captioned “Skating as a Fine Art.” Bardeen 
spoke very well also of much of The Canoe and the Saddle. He 
liked Winthrop’s transmitted spirit of adventure, his close ob- 
servation of the Indians in the state of Washington, and the 
descriptions of impressive mountains. Bardeen also cited an 
excellent anecdote of an Indian’s killing of a rattlesnake.“! He 
declared that, when Winthrop really had something to say, as 
in this book, he made “the reader perforce his companion on 
the journey.” But of Life in the Open Air, Bardeen says that 
the pictures of nature lack breadth and that Thoreau “would 
not have spent a whole day tickling frogs (bactrian studies, 
Winthrop facetiously called it) or have given three pages to 
pork and beans.”?? 

Bardeen, the critic of Syracuse, sketched the narratives of 
Winthrop’s three novels in broad strokes, but—remote from 
the carefully molded wordiness of mid-century—he objected 
to the occasional stilted epigram making inroads in what could 
have been exciting dialogue. He said that what was meant to 
be conversation was only “soliloquy cut in chunks.” His judgment 
could have been applied to many books of Winthrop’s era—to 
Holmes’s Elsie Venner (1861), or to Melville’s Moby Dick 
(1851) where the language is far from the sheer simplicity of 
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conversation reported in the novels of today. Bardeen also 
criticized Winthrop’s excessive use of figures of speech, his 
occasional use of strange words, and his constant placing on 
pedestals of women without personality. He objected to Win- 
throp’s almost vicious judgments on the “Pikes” and on “brutes” 
in general as distinct from “gentlemen.” Indeed, he goes so far 
as to say that, if Winthrop had had a chance to read his proofs, 
he might have eliminated many turgid sentences. 

Bardeen’s is the severest criticism which has been uncovered 
about the work of Theodore Winthrop. It is, on that account, 
given greater space and attention than the prestige of the 
critic or the circulation of the edition would otherwise warrant. 
Even if it is extreme, it is still a reflection of the change in taste 
by the end of the century. It is a way of saying that Winthrop 
wrote in what he conceived to be the best cultured style of his 
own time, and that by the end of the century it was perhaps 
no longer a popular style with the general public. 

Still, Winthrop’s exuberance, his quick imagination, his skill 
in making phrases out of the ordinary—particularly his descrip- 
tions—are acceptable at any time and in any age. And Bardeen 
did not fail to appreciate an explanation of how a fire is kindled 
by striking a flint and a description of a thunderstorm in the 
high, wooded mountains.‘* Winthrop still had a reputation 
that seemed to demand inclusion among Bardeen’s Authors. 
Yet the times had changed; and, in all honesty, Bardeen in 1899 
had to express both the good current opinion and the bad. 

As we saw when drawing comparisons between Warner’s In 
the Wilderness (1878) and Winthrop’s Life in the Open Air 
of fifteen years earlier, tastes can change in even as short a time 
as two decades. Now a new century has come. Time passes and 
reputations dim. For example, in two of Winthrop’s novels there 
are horseback pursuits, widely mentioned and quoted by editors 
and encyclopedists. But in our own day, not a line of either of 
these was selected for a modern book collection of horse heroes 
and horse performances." 

Winthrop’s published work contains striking descriptions of 
nature scenes in Panama, of the forests of Washington, and of 
waterways in Maine. Not one of these passages was selected in 
our own time for John Kieran’s Treasury of Great Nature Writing 
(1957), although other men of Winthrop’s productive period are 
widely chosen for inclusion: Alfred Russell Wallace, Charles 
Darwin, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau, and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Indeed, in that very volume, Winthrop’s own 
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“favorite haunt”’® on Staten Island’s South Beach is superlatively 
made to come alive in a humane and vivid extract from an 
obscure writing by another resident of Staten Island.7¢ 

A recent publication—presumed to be a “folk history” of the 
Civil War, written by participants’’—has completely passed by 
Winthrop’s two early and contemporaneously famous articles. 
And a series of “studies in the literature of the American Civil 
War” by Edmund Wilson*® had no mention of Winthrop at all. 
The two war pieces might correctly, on the long perspective, be 
called “full of patriotic fervor and swing” and charming pieces 
of great merit, and notable contributions to the Atlantic?® They 
have been used and praised by modern historians of the first 
rank.®° Yet they were not included in the Atlantic’s own selections 
for its historic centennial volume. The only consolation we see 
amid these selective omissions comes from a Columbia University 
professor.*! In 1914, the widely known and respected Brander 
Matthews chose “Our March to Washington” among “typical 
and characteristic examples of the American contribution to 
English literature in the essay form.” This was the only time 
this Winthrop article was reprinted since 1863, when it was 
included in the Life in the Open Air volume. 


IX Scholarly Commentators 


Winthrop’s books have not been in much demand for several 
decades. They have been “out of print.” His writings have ceased 
to be utilized in books of “selections” or “readings” or “master- 
pieces.” What then has happened to his name and to the fame 
of his writings? 

They are still touched upon by the scholars and writers in the 
field of American literature, and probably will be for some 
time to come. They were so typical of certain forces being 
felt in American literature in the cross-current years of the mid- 
century that it would be improper to neglect or omit them. 

Thus when another well-known professor, Carl Van Doren, 
wrote of the American novel in 1921, he evaluated Winthrop’s 
novels and described Winthrop’s characteristics.*? He liked John 
Brent best on account of its “vigorous narrative” and “breathless 
style.” He called The Canoe and the Saddle “an established 
classic of the North-West” and a “fresh, vivid, amusing, and 
truthful” record of adventure. He thought he found in Winthrop 
a strenuous nativism, melodramatic plots, and abnormal char- 
acters. In general, the professor was pleased and entertained— 
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but not swept away. With Van Doren’s national reputation as a 
scholarly author himself and as a consultant on a nation-wide, 
best-seller book club, his words did much to sustain a falling 
reputation and to ensure its permanence—even if at a much 
lower level than it had enjoyed in the 1860's and 1890's. 

A brief and not entirely favorable mention of Winthrop ap- 
peared in 1938%* in a literary encyclopedia. The old “promise” 
theme crept in again, this time possibly by imitation; and it was 
baldly stated that “the dramatic end of his career invested his 
memory and writings with a special interest.” It was a sign of 
the new century, though, that the compilers of this reference 
dictionary accused his novels of having “an overabundance of 
detail” and of “mid-Victorian embroidery.” 

A very comprehensive, and so far practically final, critical 
judgment on Winthrop’s novels came in 1948. Alexander Cowie, 
now one of the leading scholars and students of our indigenous 
fiction, produced in that year a volume of great value and of 
undoubted prestige—his book on the American novel.** In it he 
gave Winthrop substantial and favorable coverage, although he 
was not entirely laudatory. He called Winthrop “one of the most 
worthy of the less important writers of his time of resurrection” 
and also “one of the ablest of modern writers of American 
fiction.” This high praise is based upon the long perspective 
of a thorough student, and it is therefore very important. Most 
notably, Cowie emphasizes the fact that the study of Greek 
had taught Winthrop the exact use of words, and he praised 
Winthrop highly for “verbal dexterity.” 

Cowie was a sympathetic critic, albeit a detached one. It is 
not to quote him, but to follow his line of thought to say that 
Winthrop made a mark on American fiction. Critics over the 
years have pointed out that Winthrop emphasized idealism at 
a time when idealism was needed in this nation; that he was 
allied with Hawthorne’s constant desire to sort good from evil 
in human activity; that he had a certain frequent failing for 
fancy “literary” phrasing, which seems forced to us today but 
was common in his own period; and also that he possessed the 
great gifts of sharp description and swift narration.§® 

A more recent critic of high repute, Van Wyck Brooks in 
1947, also has had kind words to say of Winthrop’s work. He 
called The Canoe and the Saddle a “classic of the last frontier” 
and said that John Brent was written “with a freshness that later 
tales seldom possessed.” He is the one who declared that Win- 
throp “always wrote well of the out-of-doors and above all 
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whenever he wrote of horses.” He was one of those who, in 
spite of the Winthrop family interpretation and denial, felt 
that Winthrop was following Hawthorne’s lead in his manner 
and theme in Cecil Dreeme.** Brooks, however, was not too 
closely committed as a Winthrop enthusiast. More recently he 
has written of mid-century American artists in Italy in ante- 
bellum days, mentioning Melville’s visit in 1857 and Hawthorne’s 
in 1858. But he did not mention Winthrop as having been in 
Rome at all, or as having used Italian backgrounds in his long 
poem, “Two Worlds.”87 

These are the major recent expressions of opinion on Win- 
throp’s work; and, taken together, they may be said to form 
the substance of his current reputation. There are, however, 
some minor mentions which might be cited now, almost at the 
end, where they come chronologically. George Palmer Putnam 
thought well of Winthrop. Another recent judgment is noted in 
a recent biography of Clarence King, one of the most exciting 
mountaineers of the half-century, who adored Winthrop and 
even raised whiskers in imitation of him.§* His biographer, who 
rates Winthrop with King, Melville, Dana, Parkman and Mark 
Twain, says that his work stands with theirs and deserves “a 
place among the best of American travel writing.” Another recent 
evaluation appeared in a biography of Curtis, whose author 
spoke of the flurry of current attention given to Winthrop’s 
writings. He then added: “The public had reason for approving 
the fresh journals, less reason for admiring the sentimental 
novels.”8® And lastly, we may add two brief references, although 
not so recent as those just given. One is the statement in meas- 
ured language by Milton Thomas, that Winthrop still occupies 
“an enduring, if minor niche in American literature.”®° That is 
just as certainly permanent praise as the statement of half a 
century past that his books “have held their place in American 
literature.”®! Currently there are at least two graduate students 
making special thesis studies of Winthrop and of his works: 
Eugene T. Woolf of the College of Southern Utah and H. Dean 
Propst of Peabody College in Tennessee. The second of these 
has expressed to me in a personal letter a very interesting 
judgment which should not be overlooked, since it is a modern 
scholar’s view: 

I do not feel that Winthrop’s work has been adequately 
appreciated. It is imperfect, I know, but in its failings appear 
all the elements that would quite possibly have led to great- 
ness. What if Hawthorne had been cut off at the age of thirty- 
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two? . . . What I find important and what I feel needs to be 
stressed is the gradual amelioration of the man’s ideas and spirit 
as he came into contact with the European, tropic, and Western 
cultures and as these contacts modified and gave added mean- 
ing to his Puritan inheritance. I find him representative of the 
liberalizing forces which later were to broaden so much the 
canvas of American life and thought. In addition, the man left 
us some beautiful and quite moving passages of literature. 


These are individual reactions—of those academically stimu- 
lated, it must be admitted, and of a local and perhaps isolated 
character. Yet we have a broader basis for academic acceptance. 
Not too long ago the American Literature Group of the Modern 
Language Association restored Winthrop to a respected and 
serious place, laying Cecil Dreeme to one side as a “belated 
Gothic romance” and speaking well of Edwin Brothertoft as 
merely “romantic” while giving most consideration to John 
Brent.°? 


X Conclusion 


We may close this summary of evaluations of others by adding 
a few words of our own, even though our own opinions have 
been made clear in previous chapters. It may be true, as has 
been apparently demonstrated by critical and bibliographical 
penetrations, that Winthrop’s initial success owed a very great 
deal to the coincidence of his death with the appearance of his 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly. Yet, merely incidental fame 
cannot make permanent a literary reputation. Our survey of 
comments on his work and of the record of successive editions 
shows that Winthrop’s merits were accepted by readers and 
acknowledged by critics as of the highest. That they have been 
recently neglected in the surge of taste for stark realities which 
ran recently through Dreiser and Sinclair Lewis, to Steinbeck, 
to Caldwell, Farrell, Wolfe, Faulkner, and Hemingway in dif- 
ferent techniques and philosophies, cannot detract from what 
Winthrop’s books were in their heyday. Then and for some time 
they made a definite mark on American literature. 

Many generations did like Theodore Winthrop’s kind of 
literature—genteel, literary, sometimes flippant, yet always skill- 
ful and interesting although not sociological like much of the 
work of our modern day. Other times had other tastes, and we 
must judge other work accordingly. 
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Library. It has been used in the book by Ellsworth Eliot, Jr. 
Winthrop’s letters, March-May, 1861, to James Russell Lowell, 
regarding magazine contributions, are in the Harvard University 
Library. 

Elizabeth Winthrop Johnson, letter to James T. Fields, January 30, 
1863, was returned to Mrs. Fields, but has been printed in 
Modern Language Notes, XXX (February, 1915), 62-63. 

Charles E. Norton, letter to George William Curtis, June 16, 1861, 
may be found in Atlantic Monthly, CX (December, 1912), 601. 

Miscellaneous letters, or copies thereof, which passed between the 
Winthrop family and the James T. Fields family, are filed with 
the unpublished thesis (Columbia University, 1913), by 
Elbridge Colby, “The Life and Works of Theodore Winthrop,” 
now in the Columbia University Library. 

Benjamin F. Butler manuscripts, Library of Congress, include original 
documents from Fort Monroe, including a few official writings 
by Theodore Winthrop. Most that are really important are, how- 
ever, contained in Benjamin F. Butler, Autobiography and Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Major-General Benj. F. Butler, Boston, 
A. M. Thayer & Company, 1897; and in Jessie Ames Marshall, 
ed., Private and Official Correspondence of General Benjamin F. 
Butler, Norwood, Mass. (privately issued), The Plimpton Press, 
1917. 


2. Books by Theodore Winthrop 


All of these editions, except the Life and Poems of 1884, the “Love 
and Skates” reprinting of 1902, and the 1913 and 1957 editions of 
The Canoe and the Saddle, were printed from the original stereo- 
typed plates of 1861-1863. 
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Cecil Dreeme. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1861. 

John Brent. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1862. 

Edwin Brothertoft. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1862. 

The Canoe and the Saddle. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1863. 

Life in the Open Air. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1863 (with 
portrait). 

Cecil Dreeme. Boston: James R. Osgood & Company, 1871. 

John Brent. Boston: James R. Osgood & Company, 1871. 

Edwin Brothertoft. Boston: James R. Osgood & Company, 1871. 

The Canoe and the Saddle. Boston: James R. Osgood & Company, 
187i; 

Life in the Open Air. Boston: James R. Osgood Company, 1871. 

Cecil Dreeme. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1876. 

John Brent. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1876. 

The Canoe and the Saddle. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 
1876. 

Edwin Brothertoft. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1876. 

Life in the Open Air. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1876. 

Life and Poems. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1884. 

Cecil Dreeme. New York: John W. Lovell Company, 1891. 

John Brent. New York: John W. Lovell Company, 1891. 

The Canoe and the Saddle. New York: John W. Lovell Company, 
1891. 

Life in the Open Air. New York: John W. Lovell Company, 1891. 

Edwin Brothertoft. New York: John W. Lovell Company, 1891. 

Cecil Dreeme. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, n.d. [1899]. 

The Canoe and the Saddle. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 
n.d. [1899]. 

John Brent. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, n.d. [1899]. 

Love and Skates. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1902. 

Mr. Waddy’s Return. New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1904. 

The Canoe and the Saddle. Tacoma: John H. Williams, 1913 (with 
portrait). 

The Canoe and the Saddle. Portland: Binfords & Mort, 1957 (with 
portrait). 


Further details regarding the publication processes and_ specific 
additional printings by the successive publishers may be found in the 


E. Colby periodical articles: “Bibliographical Notes on Theodore 


Winthrop,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, XXI (January, 
1917), 3-13, and “The Plates of the Winthrop Books,” Bulletin of 
the New York Public Library, XXII (February, 1918), 87-90, and 


a new article by the same author in the same Bulletin in 1965. 


3. Other Winthrop publications 


“Saccharissa Mallasys,” Atlantic Monthly, VIII (September, 1861), 
282. 
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“Rowing Against the Tide,” St. Nicholas Magazine, V (December, 
1877), 75-76. 
“Past and Present,” Yale Review, n.s. IV (January, 1915), 299. 


All other magazine appearances were included in one of the five 
major titles or in Life and Poems. 


SECONDARY SOURCES 


Except for the use of his own writings, this book on Theodore 
Winthrop has been put together from a large number of bits and 
pieces out of many published books, and none of these very big bits; 
and the same is true even of comments on his works. The only 
exception to this remark is the manuscript dissertation by Willard 
E. Martin, Jr., which leads the “Dissertation” list. As a result, this 
list of secondary sources is but a small part of the many which have 
contributed those bits and pieces. It comprises only those most im- 
portant and most useful in the building of the overall picture here 
presented. 


1. Doctoral Dissertations 


MartTIN, WILLARD E. JR. The Life and Works of Theodore Winthrop. 
Duke University, 1944. Contains valuable excerpts from Win- 
throp’s letters, journals, and memoranda. Principally biograph- 
ical, adding countless minor details, with only its closing devoted 
to literary evaluation. 

Prorst, H. Dean. Theodore Winthrop: His Place in American 
Literary and Intellectual History. Peabody College. Not yet 
available as this book goes to press. 

Woo.r, Evucene T. Essays on Theodore Winthrop: American 
Author. University of Utah. Not yet available as this book goes 
to press. 


2. Master’s Theses 

Co.sy, E.sripce. Life and Works of Theodore Winthrop. Columbia 
University, 1913. Text is completely superseded by the present 
book. Now useful only for “family” letters appended thereto. 

ReeEp, Fay A. The Battle of Big Bethel. University of Vermont, 1938. 
An historical view complementary to the Colby periodical 
article on the same subject. 


3. Books 

ALLIBONE, S. AusTIN. Critical Dictionary of English Literature. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, Company, 1876. A brief biograph- 
ical and literary notice, of principal value in listing the numbers 
of early editions of the Winthrop books. Most editions of 
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Allibone are suitable excepting, naturally, those of 1855, and 
1856. 

BARDEEN, CHARLES WiLLIAM. Authors’ Birthdays. Syracuse: C. W. 
Bardeen, 1899. A summary and critique of Winthrop’s writings, 
of value as a full end-of-the-century evaluation. 

Beers, Henry A. Century of American Literature. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company, 1878. Has extracts from “Washington as a 
Camp” and brief biographical data. Interesting as evidence from 
a responsible authority at that time of a continuing and solid 
reputation. 

Brooks, VAN Wyck. The Times of Melville and Whitman. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 1947. Contains a short modern 
judgment on Winthrop by an acknowledged authority. 

Cary, Epwarp. George William Curtis (“American Men of Letters 
Series,” CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER, ed.). Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company, 1894. Contains facts and attitudes from a 
friend and neighbor. 

Cary, RicHarp. The Genteel Circle. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1952. No direct references to Winthrop, but has interesting data 
on other “literary” men in New York while Winthrop was there 
in the 1850's. 

Ciark, Emmons. History of the Seventh Regiment of New York. 
New York: The Seventh Regiment, 1890. Contains background 
atmosphere and specific facts concerning the unit with which 
Winthrop went to war. 

Cowtk, ALEXANDER. Rise of the American Novel. New York: American 
Book Company, 1951. The most extensive, modern, printed 
evaluation of Winthrop’s place in American literature. 

Duycxincx, E. A. and G. L. Cyclopedia of American Literature. 
Philadelphia: W. Rutter & Company, 1875. Includes two selec- 
tions from Winthrop’s writings with commendatory remarks. 

EMERSON, RALPH WALDo. Uncollected Letters, CLARENCE GOHDES, 
ed. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. Brief, modern, 
not unfavorable opinion. 

KnicHT, Grant C. James Lane Allen and the Genteel Tradition. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. An 
interpretation of the “genteel” strain in American literature in 
Winthrop’s time and later. 

LeecH, Marcaret. Reveille in Washington. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1941. Interpretation of the circumstances of Winthrop’s 
earliest military service, occasionally using his writings as source 
information. 

MATTHEWS, BRANDER. Oxford Book of American Essays. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1914. Reprint of a fifty-year-old 
Winthrop article as one of the best of American writings of its 
class. It is the fact of selection, not the comment, that is 
significant. 
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Mayo, LAwkENCE SHAw. The Winthrop Family in America. Boston: 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 1948. A biographical sketch 
of Theodore Winthrop, with portrait, presumed to be in the 
uniform of the 7th New York Regiment. 

Mitng, Gorpon. George William Curtis and the Genteel Tradition. 
Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1956. Gives activities 
and attitudes of a friend and neighbor. 

Morison, SAMUEL E. Story of Mt. Desert Island, Maine. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1960. Useful for background and 
atmosphere of an incident in Winthrop’s life. 

Mou.ttTon, CHar.es W. Library of American Criticism. Buffalo: The 
Moulton Publishing Company, 1904. Gives Winthrop good space 
and cites a few favorable reviews and comments. 

Nevins, ALLAN. The War for the Union. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1959. A recent, sound, and authoritative account of the 
opening months of the Civil War which also uses Winthrop 
material as interesting and significant data of record. 

oe , and THoMas, Mitton H., eds. Diary of George Templeton 
Strong. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952. Contains 
several personal details of Winthrop’s activities written down 
contemporaneously by a relative. 

NicHOL, JoHN. American Literature. Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 
Black, 1882. Extensive and laudatory comment on Winthrop’s 
skill as a typical leader in a new and fresh type of American 
novel. 

Quinn, A. H. American Fiction. New York: Appleton-Century 
Company, 1936. A brief comment, partly commendatory and 
partly critical; significant as a modern evaluation from the 
academic scene. 

ROEHRENBACK, WILLIAM J. The Regiment That Saved the Capital. 
New York: Thomas Yoseloff, 1961. Essential for background of 
Winthrop’s earliest Civil War services. Quotes his writings. 

STEDMAN, EpMuNpD C., and HutTcuHinson, ELLEN M. Library of 
American Literature. New York: C. L. Webster & Company, 
1888-1890. Brief note and extracts, useful as evidence of Win- 
throp’s reputation at this point of time. 

Tryon, W. S., Parnassus Corner. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & 
Company, 1963. Valuable comparative data from Winthrop’s 
publishing firm. 

Van Doren, Cary. The American Novel. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1921. Brief but favorable and definitive evaluation 
of Winthrop by a well-established expert in the literature field. 

Witson, JAMEs Grant, and Fiske, James, eds. Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
1889. A brief entry, significant as to the continuation of Win- 
throp’s reputation. 
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Winturop, THEopoRE. The Canoe and the Saddle, Joun H. 
WittiaMs, ed. Tacoma: John H. Williams, 1913. Contains many 
useful identifications. (With portrait). 

—_———— . The Canoe and the Saddle, ALFRED Powers, ed. Portland: 
Binfords & Mort, 1957. Contains further useful calendar and 
identification materials regarding the forest adventure ride. 
(With portrait. ) 


4. Periodical Articles 


ALDRICH, THOMas BAILEY. “Among the Studios,” Our Young Folks, 
I (September, 1865), 594. Specific evidence regarding Win- 
throp’s artists’ surroundings in New York in the 1850's. 

Cor, Epwarp B. “Theodore Winthrop,” Yale Literary Magazine, XIII 
(March, 1862), 195-204. Appreciative, factual article by a 
college admirer. 

Co.sy, E.srivce. “A Battle of Civilians,” The Military Engineer, 
XXXI (January-February, 1939), 49-57. The most complete 
account to date of the battle at Big Bethel. 

————— “George William Curtis and Theodore Winthrop,” The 
Nation, CII (June 29, 1916), 706-7. Examination of the New 
York Public Library manuscripts to determine identity of the 
editor thereof by handwriting comparisons. 

-_———— . “The Plates of the Winthrop Books,” Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library, XXII (February, 1918), 87-90. Determina- 
tion, by the “broken letter” test, of the use of the original plates 
in all Winthrop reprints to about the year 1900. 

Curtis, GEORGE WILLIAM. “Theodore Winthrop,” Atlantic Monthly, 
VIII (August, 1861), 242-48. Reprinted with slight changes as 
“Biographical Sketch of the Author” prefatory to Cecil Dreeme 
(October, 1861). Sympathetic biography and personal inter- 
pretation by a neighbor and friend. 

————~—. “Theodore Winthrop,” Harper's Weekly, V (June 29, 1861), 
402. Brief note on Winthroy’s death in battle. 

Jonson, ELIZABETH WINTHROP. “Concerning Theodore Winthrop,” 
Modern Language Notes, XXX (June, 1915), 196-97. A family 
commentary on the problem of editorship of the manuscripts. 

NorpuHorr, CHARLES. “Theodore Winthrop’s Writings,” Atlantic 
Monthly, XII (August, 1863), 153. A contemporary survey of 
all of Winthrop’s books, prepared at the request of the family 
and therefore less important than it might have been. 

“Theodore Winthrop,” Westminster Review, LXXXIV, 163-64. Com- 
mendatory review of the five books, but unique in that it gives 
special emphasis to the “Andes” pamphlet and, comparing him 
with Ruskin, seems to value Winthrop most as a writer on art. 
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Abolition, 57, 110 

Adirondacks, 40, 105, 147 

“Adventure” lecture, 44 

Aimard, Gustave, 82, 124 

Aldrich, Thomas B., 51, 90, 125 

Allibone, evaluation, 143 

Ancestors, Puritan, Morison on, 17; 
Winthrop on, 92, 140 

Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 144-45 

Artists, 54, 64, 93-94 

Aspinwall, W. H., 30, 33, 34-35, 39 

Atlantic Monthly, accepts “Love 
and Skates,” 85; on Life in the 
Open Air, 105-6; accepts military 
sketches, 107; articles in, 152; re- 
views, 137-141 


Bardeen, Charles W., 147 

Beach, Joseph W., on Marquand, 88 

Beers, H. A., 144, 146 

Big Bethel, plan and failure, 74-77 

Bowles, Samuel, 118 

“Brightly’s Orphan,” quoted, 58-59; 
compared, 95; comments, 104 

British editions and comments, 141- 
43 

Brooks, Van Wyck, 150 

Bungay, George, 132 

Butler, Benjamin F., at Ft. Monroe, 
72-76 


Canoe and the Saddle, The, 36; 
quoted, 37, 39, 60, 98-99; eval- 
uated, 97-100; recent editions, 
135; Bardeen on, 147; Van Doren 
on, 149 

Catholic religion, in Rome, 31; at 
home, 33; in Panama, 35; Curtis’ 
attitude, 49; Know-Nothings, 57; 
in Cecil Dreeme, 92; in “Isthmi- 
ana,’ 101 

Cecil Dreeme, scene in, 42; altera- 
tions, 63; analyzed, 90-96; 
quoted, 94-95; artificialities, 94; 
early reviews, 137-38; scene from, 
145; MLA on, 152 


Index 


Characters in novels, 58 

Church, Frederic, 40, 54, 104 

Civil War, coming of, 65-66 

Companion to the Heart of the 
Andes, 54, 84, 104 

The Confidence Man, 89, 135 

Cooper, James F., 124 

Cowie, Alexander, quoted, 92; on 
Winthrop, 150 

Curtis, George W., friendship, 
Preface; first meeting, 34; on 
Winthrop, 41, 81, 132, 137, 139, 
140, 144; in politics, 44; lecture 
quoted, 45; on Staten Island, 49; 
ignorant of writing, 50; abolition- 
ist, 57; his Prue and I, 61, 83, 
104; his style, 63; in pre-war 
days, 65; farewell talk, 67; the 
manuscripts, 78; genteel style, 
83, 128; strange dialogue, 89; on 
war sketches, 108; sales of Prue 
and I, 133; his reputation, 145 


Dalles, The, 37-38, 98 

Darien, expedition to, 39 

Dialogue, in “Love and Skates,” 
88; in Cecil Dreeme, 94; in John 
Brent, 123; artificial, 123 

Dodge, Mary Abigail, 78 

Duyckincks, the, 131, 133, 143 


Editions, number of, Preface, 133 
Edwin Brothertoft, scene, 42; real- 
ism, 52; “latent force,” 45; quota- 
tions, 111-17; MLA rating, 152 
Eliot, Ellsworth, Jr., biography, 63 
Elsie Venner, 99, 104, 118, 125-26; 
editions, 134; Bardeen on, 147 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 139 


Feminine circle, 26, 102, 139, 156 
(note 41) 

Fields, James T., sister writes to, 
139 

“Fine Arts in America,” 44 
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Foreign authors, competition, 134, 
170 (note 3) 

Foreign terms, use of, 105, 174 
(note 21); classmate on, 155 
(note 26) 

Fort Bridger, 38, 119 

Fort Laramie, 38, 158 (note 26) 

French, Stiles, school, 22 

Frémont campaign, 41 

Fuller, Margaret, 31, 32, 52 


“Genteel” circle, the, 51, 81, 83-84, 


127-29 
Gentleman, Winthrop _ references 
to 387,09, 02, s10G—5 L2iee 25: 


130; Aldrich on, 125; Bardeen 
on, 148 

Greeley, Horace, Journey, 38; in 
New York, 52; style, 64, 99; 
agitating, 65; quoted, 99; journal- 
ism, 128 

Griswold, Rufus, 50, 51 

Gunnison, the massacre, 38, 119 


Hamilton, Gail, quoted, Preface; 
comment, 127, 132 

Harper's, 63, 65 

Hart, John S., 146 

Harte, Bret, appeal, 82; quoted, 88; 
local color, 104, 145 

Hawthorne, Julian, Preface, 145 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Marble Faun, 
31, 91, 146; book dates, 82; on 
evil, 92, 93, 138, 150; Brooks on, 
151 

Hitchcock, Henry, friendship, 44 

Holland, Josiah G., Timothy Tit- 
comb, 133; distinguished, 177 
(note 21) 

Holmes, Oliver W., 83-84, 99, 104, 
118, 125-26 

Homer, Winslow, 56, 163 (note 67) 

Horsemanship, Winthrop’s, 51; in 
John Brent, 120-21, 138; in Elsie 
Venner, 125-26 

Howells, William D., on Winthrop, 
Preface, 131; on Curtis, 63 

Hunt, Richard and William, in Paris, 
30; in New York, 162 (note 45) 


Ice: A Winter Sketch, manuscript, 
172-73 (note 33) 
Indians, attitude toward, 124 
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“Isthmiana,” 36; analyzed, 100-2 
Italy, Winthrop in, 30-31 


Jews, Winthrop on, in Panama, 35; 
in Cecil Dreeme, 92; in “Isthmi- 
ana,” 101; in John Brent, 119 

John Brent, realism in, 42; high 


repute, 97; analyzed, 117-25; 
quoted, 120-21; early critiques, 
138; appreciation, 140; MLA 


estimate, 152 

Johnson, Laura Winthrop, Preface, 
43, 45, 74; her Life and Poems, 
39, 78, 139,. 160 

Johnson, W. Templeton, 22 


King, Clarence, at funeral, 77; in- 
fluenced, 98; successful, 135-36 

Knickerbocker Magazine, on Cecil 
Dreeme, 95; on book trade and 
the war, 133 

Know-Nothing political party, 57 


Lathrop, G. P., critique, 144 

Lewis, Sinclair, quoted, 96 

Life and Poems, contents, 27-28; 
character of, 143 

Life in the Open Air, Maine trip in, 
44; quoted, 60; comments on, 
105-7; early reviews, 138-39; 
compared with Warner, 147; 
Bardeen on, 147 

London, 28; in John Brent, 119 

Longfellow, H. W., 83 

Longstreet, Augustus, 104 

“Love and Skates,” acceptance of, 
62; comment on, 85; quoted, 86- 
87; its artificial style, 87-90; Bar- 
deen on, 147 

Lowell, James R., letter to, 57; 
accepts tale, 62; Atlantic, 90; on 
General Butler, 167 (note 50) 


Maine, 40, 43, 44, 60 

Martin, W. E., Preface, 31, 50, 63, 
183, 185 

Melville, Herman, 52, 61, 82, 92, 
93; extravagant language, 89; 
sales, 135 

Moby Dick, 82, 89, 93, 135, 147 

Modern Language Association, judg- 
ment, 152 


Index 


Mormons, interest in, 38, 56-57; in 
John Brent, 119, 124 

Mt. Desert, Me., visit, 43; in Mr. 
Waddy’s Return, 102 

Mr. Waddy’s Return, 40, 63, 102, 
132 


Nation, The, comment, 132; review 
of pled edition, 158 (note 
23 

Nationalism, 127 

New Haven, youth in, 20-21; burial, 
7$ 

New York, visiting, 50; in writings, 
53, 58-59 

New York University, 53, 90, 143 

Newport, visiting, 44; in short story, 
102-3 

Nichol, John, 46, 141 

Nordhoff, Charles, 140 

North Shore, life on, 40, 60 

Norton, Charles E., on New York, 
50; on Winthrop, 132 


“Our March to Washington,” 61, 
107, 137; quoted, 108-9; recep- 
tion, 131; repute, 149 


Panama, work in, 35 

Parkman, Francis, 83 

Parsons, Theophilus, 132 

Peck) #i)1,,. 145 

Peirce, General, at Big Bethel, 76 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 20, 49 

Portraits, of Winthrop, 
188 

Powers, Alfred, Preface, 135, 188 

Probst, H. D., 50, 151, 185 


Rattlesnake, 147, 
(note 36) 

Realism, 46 

Reid, Mayne, adventure tales, 82, 
118, 124 

Rome, scenes of, 31 

Rowing, at Yale, 23; in Panama, 
48; at Staten Island, 47 

“Rowing against the Tide,” quoted, 
80-81 


155, 184, 


incidents, 176 


“Saccarissa Mellasys,” the tale, 


102-3 
St. Louis, 39, 44 


San Francisco, 36 

Scarlet Letter, sales, 135 

Seventh Regiment, Winthrop joins, 
67; Curtis on, 68; mustered out, 
71-72; Winthrop’s description, 
108 

Seward, Fanny, 132 


Simms, W. G., Yemassee, 119, 124; 
editions, 134 

Skating, 55-56, in Central Park, 96; 
in “Love and Skates,’ 86-87 

South Beach, 33, 34, 47 

Staten Island, with Aspinwall, 33; 
with family, 40; activities, 47 

Stedman, E. C., 144 

Strain expedition, 39 

Strong, George T., first contact, 
22; in New York, 50; on Win- 
throp, 46, 52; on Know-Nothings, 
57; on Andes, 84 


Tacoma, Mt., 38 

Taylor, Bayard, 27, 51, 105, 129, 
139 

Taylor, Benjamin, 108 

Thoreau, H. D., compared, 106, 174 
(note 17) 

Ticknor, Caroline, quoted, Preface 

Ticknor & Fields, Preface; publishes 
Winthrop, 184 

Townsend, G. A., correspondent, 
108; on Winthrop, 132 

Tracy, Charles, lawyer, 40, 44 

Travel by Winthrop, Preface; in 
Europe, 28-32, 34; to Panama, 
35; to San Francisco, 36; in 
Oregon, 37; in Washington, 37; 
in Utah, 37; in Darien, 39; in 
Maine, 40 

Trent, W. P., 92 

“Two Worlds,” Rome in, 31; Ft. 
Laramie in, 37; quoted, 47-48, 
144; Brooks on, 151; Italian back- 
ground of, 151 


Van Doren, Carl, 92, 140, 149 
Van Dyck painting, 114 
Vermont, 40 


Warner, Charles D., In the Wilder- 
ness, 105, 147; comment on Win- 
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throp, 118, 123, 136; Library, 
145, 146 
Washington, duty with Seventh 


Regiment, 68-70 

Whipple, E. P., 137, 177 (note 22) 

Whittier, J. G., 132 

Williams, John H., Preface, 
188 : 

Wines, distinguished, 86, 126 

Winthrop, Francis, father, 18, 19- 
OKO), Oe, SM 

Winthrop, Theodore, ancestry, Pref- 


135, 


ace, 17-19; aims, 36, 41, 48; 
biography, Preface; books by, 
Preface; books published, 79; 


burial, 77; death, Preface; goes 
to Ft. Monroe, 72-73; illnesses, 
25, 32, 44; interest in politics, 
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40-41; nationalism, Preface; 
plates of his books, 133-34, 188; 
his “promise” mentioned, 138; 
realism in, 42; reputation, Pref- 
ace; schooling, 19-22; study of 
law, 26, 40, 44; writing in Wash- 
ington, 70-71 

Winthrop, William, brother, 47, 67, 
74 

Woolff, Eugene T., 151, 185 


Yale, attendance at, 19-24; lecture 
at, 44 

Yale, honors, Preface 

“Yale Pageant,” Winthrop in, Pref- 
ace, 77 

Young, Brigham, 37, 38 
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